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REV. DR. JAMES STALKER, GLASGOW. 


The death of Christ is ours, 


Os halves of the truth are ours, and we claim the whole of it. 
This is what we 


and we rest im it our hopes of acceptance with God in time and in eternity. 


OE a 


| begin with, but we do not end with it. We will go on from His death to His life and, with the love 
begotten of being redeemed, try to reproduce that life in our own. In the same way, whilst glorying 
in His divinity, we will allow none to rob us of the attraction and the example of His humanity, for, 
\ indeed, the perfection of His humanity, with what this implies as to the value of His testimony about 


Himself, is the strongest bulwark of our faith that He was more than man.— Dr. Stalker, in Imago Christi. 
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EDUOATION. 

—— W. E. Waters, Ph. D., Yale, ’78, now of 
the University of Cincinnati, bas been elected 
president of Wells College, Aurora, N.Y. 
Awherst College will receive $1,000 
from the estate of the late Mary W. Hyde of 
this city, and the A. M. A. and C.S.5S. and 
P. S. will receive $3,000 each, and the 
Woman’s Board of Missions $500. 

—— The building at South Byfield, Mass., 
which was once occupied as the old school- 
house of the Dummer Academy, one of the 
four celebrated academies of New England— 
the others being Leicester, Phillips-Andover 
and Phillips-Exeter—is now used as a wood- 
shed. A suggestion has been made that the 
friends of the academy restore the building, 
which is in a fair state of preservation, and 
turn it to some use in keeping with its historic 
associations. ’ 

— The Boston Museum of Fine Arts will 
receive $25,000 from the estate of the late 
Arthur Rotch, the architect. The department 
of architecture in the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology receives $40,000 from the same 
donor, to be expended in enriching the collec- 
tions of that department and maintaining 
prizes for competition among its students; 
$25,000 are given to the Lawrence Scientific 
School, Harvard University, to form and aid 
in maintaining a department of architecture 
there. 








For PASTORS. 


The Pilgrim Pastor’s Manual. 
GxrO. M. Boynton, D.D. Leather, $1.00. 
A Handbook of Forms and Scripture Selections, 


“The most complete book of its kind ever issued, 
perfect in arrangement and in its mechanical dress.’ 


For S. S. WORKERS. 


The Model Sunday School. 
Gro. M. Boynton, D. D. 75 cts. 


“It is refreshing to get hold of a book which makes 
the principles so clear and which, therefore, may 
safely be followed in the methods which it com- 
mends,” 








S. S. Primary Teacher’s Manual. 

TEAD, 35 cts. 

A great variety of valuable material for the 
primary teacher in compact form. 


For THOUGHTFUL READERS. 


Letters on Baptism. FAIRFIELD. 75 cts. 


“The argument is ingenious and able, and pre- 
sented in a spirit which captivates the reader. The 
eminence of the author, as well as its intrinsic merit, 
bespeaks for the book a wide reading.” 





Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 














PARACON OF SONG. 


By Root and Case. A new book for Singing 
Schools, Singing Classes, Conventions and Insti- 
tutes. The best book of its kind ever published. 
Everything in it is mew. Price 50 cents postpaid. 


TREBLE CLEF CHOIR. 


By G. F. Root & D. B. Towner. For women’s voices. 
Contains Sacred and Secular Music, Glees, Part 
Songs, etc., composed and arranged expressly for 
thisbook. There is alsoa short elementary course 
of instruction in the book, Price 50 cents postpaid. 


ELITE ORCAN ALBUM. 


Edited by P. F.Campiglio. A collection of Preludes, 
Offertories and music for all occasions, selected 
from the works of the best writers, Price, $2.00 
postpaid, 


MUSIC TABLET 


with a condensed view of the Material of Com- 
position, Sheets ruled with staff line and perfor- 
ated fortearing. Price 25 cents postpaid, 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
OINCINNATI—NEW YOUK — CHICAGO 





3 HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
? Boston and New York. 
Established in 1827 








The Congregationalist 


Lamp-troubles are mostly 
over. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for “ Index to 
Chimneys ;”’ and get co. your 
dealer the chimney made for 
your burner or lamp. 

Pearl-glass and _pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 
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worth remembering. The 
best lead pencil is always 
the most economical. One of 


DIXON’S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


will last as long as three of the ordin- 
ary kind, and give better satisfaction 
as long as it lasts. Sold by all dealers. 
Send l6c. for samples worth double the money, 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Box D 2, Jersey City, N. J. : 
LCA A OO OOOO OOO OA CA 


ONUMENTS 


In GRANITE 
MARBLE or STONE 
Correspondence solicited for any work 
desired for execution this sea- 


son. Special designs sub- 
mitted upon request. 


&R [AMB 


59 Carmine St., New York. 


Send for Illustrated Handbook. 


SHOPWORN 


BOOKS for sale 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


Theological Books. 

Books of Fiction. 

Devotional Books. 

Books for Children. 
Miscellaneous Books of All Kinds. 


CLEARANCE SALE OF 1894. 














Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


SEND FOR PRICE: LIST, 





The songs used at the great C. E. Convention at Cleve- 
land, July, 1894, were selections from the new book. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS 


By IRA D. SANKEY. 
$30 per 100, not prepaid. 35c. each by mail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





The A Pronounced Success 
Congregationalist 4” 8 page service with 
music, for vespers and 

SERVICES special occasions, published 


semi-monthly. This move- 
ment on the part of the Congregationalist, to print, 
at the lowest possible cost, a well-arranged order of 
worship, has met with enthusiastic approval. 
Hundreds of thousands of copies have been sold. 
Yearly subscription, 25 cts.; one cent each. 1 
copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 
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Church Equipment. 
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TUBULAR | 
CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 


Established in England. 
Introduced here. 


Lighter in Weight } 
Sweeter in Tone 
Cheaper in Price 
Than the ordinary bell 


Catalogue with full descrip 

tion. 

U.S Tubular Bell Co., 
ethuep, Mass. 

















Chureh Cushions 


Ostermoor & C0., ‘New vorsmy” 












Correspondence Solicited. 
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John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
@ 858 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 3 


©0,00,O0.OGGOO LOS SLOOOL OLS 










In connection with our 
wholesale business, we 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


< 


.@.0.0.28.882 


at manufacturers’ prices. > 
Se }, 





and UPHOLSTERY, e 


Correspondence Solicited. ® 





2) 





A.B. & E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5e. stamp for new Wi onage 
catalogue. 
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FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826. 





WEST TROY 










a 
N.Y ABELL-METAL 
CHIMES, Erc, CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 


URCH, RELY OTHER 





Blake Bell Foundry 


Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every desctiption, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 

BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 









Established in 1820. 





ore tal 
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McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD 
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QiNCINNAT! BELL FOUND 


Sus tanh BiyMYER 
Cartaloque wi SIRE a, SCHOO ae ALAS 







CINCINNAT!, 





BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Pells 


Catalogue. 







Ra" Send for 
c. S. BELL & CO., Hillsboro, 0. 
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Educational. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Worcester, Mass. Send for illustrated circular. 


The Congregationalist 


THE(ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 

MRS. W. F. STEARNS’S HOPE SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies, Amherst, Mass. Reopens 
Sept. 20, 1894. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOPE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Wellesley, Mass. Prepares Boys for College. 
Z REv. EDW. A. BENNER. 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 
Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
with exceptional advantages for home and outdoor 
life. Laboratories. 22 boys. F. B. KNAPP, S. B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Framingham, Mass. Entrance examinations 
Wednesday, Sept. 5, beginning at 9 A.M. For cir- 
culars address ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 
For Young Ladies, begins its 66th year Septem- 
ber 13th, offering enlarged opportunities. hree 
Seminary Courses of studies and a College Lames 
Course. Address Miss LAURA S, WATSON, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


THE ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Prepares for College, and gives other equiva- 
lent courses with special advantages in languages 
and music. 

Mrs. ELIZA P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


RIVERSIDE SCHOOL 
For Girls. i3th year begins Oct. 4, 94. Superior 
ae in all departments. Best of home in- 
uences, 





Miss DELIA T. SMITH, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
Kegins 39th year Sept. 12. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. Ath- 
Fo es Encouraged. Careful Training. Home In- 

uences, 
‘'OSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies is to re-open Sept. 27, 
1894. Margaret Winthrop Halland Howells House 
re open at the same time. The Director, Mr. AR- 
THUR GILMAN, aa A be consulted by letter ad- 
dressed to No, 79 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Appointments will be made. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, ox aratory and optional. Year commences 
Sept. 12, [394. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Princi- 
pal, Bradford? ass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Norton, Mass. The fall term of the 60th 
nd begins Sept. 13,’94. Best of home influences. 
ixcellent sanitary arrangements, Fine Library, 
peseretess, Observatory and Cabinets. Send for 
illustratec brospectus to - 

Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 








BOSTON, Boylstor, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay. 


Berkeley School, Y.[1.C.A. Building. 


Co-educational; prepares pupils for all colleges and 
scientifie schools. tts certificate admits to colleges 
accepting certificates. Grammar and high school de- 
perteveae of the highest grade. Pupils from a dis- 
ance aided in securing good homes. Catalogues for- 
warded on application. Eleventh year opens Sept. 24. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE & HAGAR. 


RECKERS AND BRADFORD 
COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, 


48 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Next school year begins Sept. 4. Provides a thorough 
course of business preparation, including 
SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING. 
Individual instruction. Terms moderate. Call or send 
for prospectus. 


Chauncy- Hall School. 


(Established in 1828.) 


For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, for business and for college. 
Special students received into all classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by labo- 
ratory work. Instruction is given in Sloyd. 
There is Military Drill for boys. Two hoys 
would be received into the family of one of 
the Principals. Upper classes begin Sept. 12. 


593 Boylston Street, Copley Square, Boston. 
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Educational. 


VERMONT. 


VERMONT, MANCHESTER. 


BURR AND BURTON SEMINARY, MAN- 
chester, Vermont. For both sexes. Thorough 
college preparation. Modern Languages and Science 
courses. fee per vear. 62d year Sept. 6, 1894. 

E. HERBERT BOTSFORD, A. M., Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 
MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


New England Conservatory ot Music. 


(The faesiee Conservatory of America.) 
Founded by Dr, E. Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
nd for Prospectus, giving full information. 
FraAnkK W. HA zg, General Mgr., Boston, Mass, 








MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
THOMAS C. MENDENHALL, LL. D., President. 
Offers courses in 

Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, 
Chemistry and General Science. 

New and finely equipped laboratories and workshops. 
For catalogue or further information address 

JOSEPH BEALS, 8. B., Secretary. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade. 6ist year begins 
Sept. 5th. Thorough pre tion for any College or 
Scientitic School. rtificates admit to various colleges. 

‘W BUILDINGS: 


EN 8: 
SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably equipped with labora- 
tories, libraries, and superb GYMNASIUM. 
DORMITORY, rooms en suite, with every modern 
improvement, mnelading fire-place in each room, 
Isolated and perfectly fitted Infirmary. Resident 


trained nurse. 
DINING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure, 
All buildings heated by steam. a" playgrounds. 
D0, W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin., Worcester, Masa 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


Copley Squere, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
The Ninet« enth Year will open Oct. 1, 1894. 
Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 

painting, modeling and decorative design, and also in 

artistic anatomy and perspective. Principal instructors: 
¥F, W. Benson, E. ©. Tarbell and Philip Hale (Drawingand 

Painting), Mrs. William Stone (Decorative Design), B. L. 

Pratt (Modeling), G. H. Monks, M. D. (Anatomy), and 

A. K. Cross (Perspective). Pupils are allowed the free 

use of the galleries of the Museum. For circulars giving 

detailed information address 
Miss ELIZABETH .OMBARD, Manager. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
Typewriting, Book- 
. keeping, etc., at the 
Boston Commercial 
College, No. 1 Bea- 
con Street, corner 
Tremont St. Individ- 
ual attention, thor- 
ough instruction, 
Call or send for circu- 
lar. Opens Sept. 5. 








Largest & Most Successful in the World. 


Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 4th. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com- 
plete and practical. Pupils are fitted for the duties 
and work of every-day life. 

THE FACULTY embraces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected wiih special 
reference to proficiency in each department. 

HE STUDENTS are young people of both 
sexes, full of diligence and zeal. 

THE DISCIPLINE is of the highest order and 
includes valuable business lessons. 

THE PATRONAGE is the largest of any Com- 
mercial School in the world. 

THE REPUTATION of this school for ortgt- 
nality and leadership and as the Standard Insti- 
tution of its kind is generally acknowledged. 

= SCHOOL BUILDING is centrally lo- 
cated and purposely constructed. 

SPECIAL COURSE. Shorthand, Type Writ- 
ing, C tion and Correspondence may be taken 
asa special course, 

SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished 
its pupils,complete the varied inducements to attend 
this school. 

BUILDING, 68 Washington Street, Boston. 
Business Office open daily, from 9 till 2 o’clock. 
PROSPECTUS POST FREE, 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 4TH STREBT, N. Y. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton P!., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, IIL; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FisK & Co. 








THEOLOGICAL. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
Fall term begins Sept. 27. The school offers many 
university advantages. For catalogues or informa- 
tion address Prof. George B. Stevens, New Haven, Ct. 








MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Also an elective English course. Semitic 
studies optional. Entrance examination on Wednes- 
day, Sept.19. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
The next seminary year begins Wednesday, Sept. 19. 
The opening lecture will be given by Prof. J. W. 
Churchill, in Bartlet Chapel, at 4 P.M. For catalogue 
or further information, apply to 

EGBERT C. SMYTH, President of the Faculty. 





NEW YORK, AUBURN. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Next term begins WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 19, 1894. New 
buildings. New chairs of instruction. Professor 
RAMSAY of the UNIVERSITY of ABERDEEN, SCOT- 
LAND, will lecture during the month of OCTOBER 
on ST. PAUL’s TRAVELS. 

HENRY M. Bootu, President, Auburn, N. Y. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


HARTFORD. = ® tobe 
THEOLOGICAL 
HARTFORD, CONN. SEMINARY 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 

UNION THEOLOGICAL SESINARY, 
700 Park Ave., New York City. The next 
term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 26, 1894, 

The faculty will meet new students in the presi- 
dent's room, No. 700 Park Avenue, at 9.30 A.M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 P. M. 

The opening address will be delivered by Prof. 
Chas. A. Briggs, D. D., in the Adams Chapel, Thurs- 
day, Sept. 27, at 4 P.M. 

Students are urged to be present on the day of 
opening. 

Luggage should be directed to No. ® E. 70th St. 


6ist Year + oe 
October 








MAINE. 


MAINE, PORTLAND. 


SHAW BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Portland, Me. Business and Shorthand. Over 
400 students last term. Free books and stationery. 
Send for free catalogue. F. L. SHAW, Principal. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, DERRY. 


PINKERTON ACADEMY, 
Derry, N.H. The tirst term of the eightieth year 
commences Sept. 4. A thorough preparation for 
any College or Scientific School. Tuition six dollars 
(86.00) per term. Board at Hildreth Hall from 
3.50 to £4.00 per week. For catalogues apply to 
. W. BINGHAM, Principal, or B. F. PARSONS, Sec. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
Meriden, N.H. Eighty-first year begins Sept. 12, 
1894. All the modern facilities offered by the recent 
erection of new buildings, Three courses of study. 
Young men and women thoroughly fitted for the 
best colleges. Expense, $100 a year to deserving stu- 
dents. Send for catalogue. 
W. H. CUMMINGS, A. M., PRIN. 





CONNECTICUT. 
CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


WEST END INSTITUTE—SCHOOL FOR 


Girls. Prepares for any college. Circulars. Early 
Se necessary. 
Mrs. 8. L. CADY and Miss C. E. Capy, Principals. 








CONNECTICUT, SIMSBURY. 


McLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, 
Simsbury, Ct. Coilege Preparatory. English 
Courses. French, German, Art, Music. 

REV. J. B. MCLEAN, 








CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, C(t. 23d year. Primary, Interme- 
diate and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art 
and the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 





CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 

ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 
69th year of Academy, 15th of Home. Preparation 
for College or Business. Absolutely healthful loca- 
tion and genuine home, with refined surroundings. 
Gymnasium. References required. 

J. H. ROOT, Prin., Greenwich, Ct. 

CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 

NORWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE. 

A school of the highest grade, preparing for College, 
Scientific School or Business. Certiticate admits to 
various colleges. Superior Buildings. Gymnasium 
and Bowling Alleys. Illustrated Circular sent on 
request. FRANK S, ROBERTS, Principal, Norwalk, Ct. 
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_ Educational. 





The Walton-Wellesley. 


ESTABLISHED 1882. 


The Academic Department provides a liberal education. 

The College Preparatory Department fits thoroughly for Barnard and Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe and 
Smith, Vassar and Wellesley, and other colleges. 

Elective courses are open to those desiring special studies, including art, music, etc. 

The school presents the many advantages of study in the midst of a great city, within wajking 
distance of museums, galleries, lectures, concerts, etc., and occupies a beautiful and tasteful house in 


the finest residence section. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Trustees of the Walton School have great pleasure in announcing that Dr. and Mrs. Danforth 
will assume charge of the school at the close of the present term in June. They have long been conversant 
with educational matters, and have made a special study of methods in many of the best schools in this 
country and in Europe. By reason of excellent scholarship, the experience gained in several years abroad, 
and their deep interest in the education of young people, they are well qualified for the duties which will 
be theirs in their new position. They will maintain the traditions of the school for thoroughness in all its 
departments. They will give the most careful attention to the home-life, so that parents intrusting their 
daughters to their care may feel assured that they will be continually surrounded by the influence and 
help of a Christian home. 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, 

East Orange, N.J., May 8, 1894. 
Having Jearned that Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Danforth are about to establish a school in Philadelphia for the 
higher education of young ladies, I wish to bear testimony to their exceptional qualifications for such a 
work. Theirs is a model home in every respect. They bave had every advantage for culture in this coun- 
try and in foreign lands. Seven years of residence and travel in Europe and in the Orient, their knowledge 
of modern languages, their constant and thorough study of educational methods, their intellectual qual- 
ities and mental training and extensive learning before going abroad, are just the preparation needful to 

assure the success of such a school as they are about to establish. 
CHARLOITE EMERSON BROWN, 
President of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


The school year begins September 26. Send for illustrated prospectus to 


DR. and MRS. JAMES R. DANFORTH, 
2101 and 2103 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











THE SIGLAR SCHOOL, 


Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


$600 a year —no extras. 


Thirty Boys. 
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school year begins Sep- AN 


tember 18, 1894. I cannot go into the subject 


The picture shows how we go here. My pamphlet discusses it 


to our athletic grounds after- fully, and also describes the best 


noons when the weather permits. .4.401 1 know of for young boys; 
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put it here to get your atten yes, for any boy of good stuff, not 


tion to my school. : 
badly spoiled. Write for the 
If you have a young boy, now 


pamphlet. 
HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


NEW YORK. 


is your time to read what I know 
about bringing-up boys. 





NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 
- the most celebrated 
For Young Ladies. 45th year. College preparation. ASTMAN COLLEG practical school! in 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. America. Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, 
Stenography, Typewriting, Penmanship, Academics, 
NEW YORK, NEW YORE. Movern Languages, etc. For catalogue, address 
‘ . z Carrington Gaines, Box CC, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. ~<a 

RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW JERSEY. 

8sth and 86th Streets, New York. 


NEW YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 


DRYAD HILL, 
en ae ee ee — South Orange. A charming Home School for 


tory, Academic and Collegiate departments, Certif- | Experienced care given children, Highest references 
ates ac c < 1. 
‘AROLINE A. COMSTOCK. President. Write for circular. Address Box 132, E. Orange, N. 


New YORK, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 

120 ay eo dwa, RL A eapeaes deg DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON. 

Cooper Union. 4 et of instruction. 

Deeres of LL.B. atter 2 years’ course. Graduate NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 

course added. Fee, #100. GEO. CHASE, Dean. £. slate "beheast Pi eee St 
vantages in Music, Art and Elocution. Special 
proparatics for any vole: Opens Sept. 2ith. Ad- 
dress Mrs. W. D. CABELL, 1435 K Street, N. W.. 
Washington, D.C. 























NEW JERSEY, SOUTH ORANGE. 











DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 








NEW YORK, AURORA. 


WELLS COLLEGE 20RoRR Ny: 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. OHIO 
Session begins September 19, 1894. Send for Catalogue. 3 














OHIO, PAINESVILLE. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Practically collegiate, with the care and culture of 


NEW YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


TEMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, 

Sarato Springs, N. ¥. Regular and optional 
courses for yonng, adies; ten teachers; superior fa- 
cilities for the Higher Sciences. Philosophy, Lan- 
guages, Music, Painting. ‘ 








ear. 
CHARLES F. DOWD, PH. D., Pres. home. Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 
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We send the 
SIX MONTHS for $1.00. Congregation 
alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 
The latter part of the year 1s the best time to make 
use of this offer. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. *% 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgiveness of 
Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy Youth; 
8, The House of Our God; 11, The Homeland; 12, Hu- 
mility; 13, God in Nature; 15, Children’s Service; 
16, National; Nos. 17-20, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 
four Orders of Worship without special subjects, 
suitable for all occasions and for any sermon theme. 


EVENTIDE SERVICES, Nos. 17, 18, 19. 

Services of general worship, suitable for any ser- 
mon theme. The thought of No. 17 is expressed in 
the verse which appears on its title-page—‘Abide 
with us for it is toward evening’; of No. 18—* Eter- 
nal light of light be with us now’; of No. 19— 
“] will extol thee, my God, and King”; but these 
Services, and the one whicu follows, are prepared 
with the purpose of meeting the demand which 
has come to us for a series of services without 
special themes, which can be used upon any occa- 
gion, and which do not confine the pastor to any 
particular subject for his address. 

‘“We hope that you will continue to publish these 
helpful responsive readings. Those which we have 
purchased, nearly the entire set, have been used 
in several different churches and some of them 
several times by us.’’—Buffalo, N. Y. 








Te new Congregational Board of Pas- 
toral Supply of this State, of the 
work of which Rev. C, B. Rice, D. D., 
has charge, has made a good beginning and 
in due time it doubtless will prove a great 
convenience alike to our ministers and 
churches. The question has risen already 
how far it can be of similar service beyond 
the border of this State. Although it is 
supported by the Massachusetts churches, 
so that its primary responsibility is to them, 
it evidently is to be in a position to render 
more or less assistance to others. So far as 
this can be done without interference with 
the work of the board here at home, there 
is no inherent reason why it should not be 
done. Of course it is easier to gain infor- 
mation from sources near at hand than from 
those remote, and about churches than 
about men. Butin due time a fund of in- 
formation of all sorts will be accumulated 
which will be of great value and which it 
will be comparatively easy to keep revised 
up to date. It is stated that the charges 
made for services rendered will be moderate 
and there is every reason to anticipate for 
the board a successful work in the impor- 
tant field of ministerial supply. 


Rev. R. S. Storrs, D. D., of Brooklyn, was 
seventy-two years old on Aug. 21, difficult 
although it is to believe the fact. No other 
man fills just such a place as his in the fore- 
front of American Congregationalism. He 
is not only a wise man of affairs, a profound 
thinker and a writer of nnusual vigor and 
elegance, but also one of the foremost ora- 
tors in the history of our country, and one 
whose powers always have been truly de- 
voted to the service of God and his fellow- 
men. This has been true of very few of the 
limited number of those who have deserved 
to be ranked as possibly his peers in respect 
to eloquence. Theirs usually has lacked 
the last and loftiest refinement which grows 
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only out of consecration and which has been 
an invariable factor in his. In these days of 
sensationalism, a world-famed illustration 
of which has long existed in the same city, 
the example of such a self respecting, judi- 
cious preacher as Dr. Storrs, contident in 
the wisdom of patient fidelity in service and 
in the ultimate, even if gradual, victory of 
divine truth without the aid of theatrical 
devices of any kind, has been of inestimable 
value to the ministry in general and to the 
world. 


A convention of Polish Roman Catholics 
has just been held at Cleveland, O., which 
may have unusually important consequences, 
The members of one of the Romanist con- 
gregations in that city recently objected in- 
dignantly but in vain because of the arbitrary 
removal of a popular pastor. These and 
others have felt the yoke of the priests 
to be too heavy and a revolt has been 
planned. At the Cleveland convention four- 
teen churches, having seven thousand mem- 
bers in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Nebraska, Missouri and Texas, 
were represented. Bishop Vilatte of Wis- 
consin presided and it was decided to re- 
pudiate the authority of the Pope and to 
form a new ecclesiastical body, to be called 
the American Catholic Church. If correctly 
reported, Bishop Vilatte stated that the 
new church will be in doctrinal harmony 
with the East and with the Old Catholics 
in Europe. It will also recognize the au- 
thority of the ecumenical councils. What- 
ever else may come or fail to come of this 
movement, it certainly affords a new and an 
unanswerable proof that grave divisions 
exist among American Roman Catholics 
and that the spirit of our institutions is in- 
fluential among even those immigrants who, 
like the Poles, often are believed least sus- 
ceptible. 


The call to Christian laymen to work for 
Christ is not less earnest than that which 
summons men into the ministry. The 
churches suffer for want of lay leaders who 
passionately desire the prosperity of God’s 
house. New methods of worship and work, 
new organizations and new views of reli- 
gious life are taking possession of the 
churches, Often there is a transient zeal 
without wise guidance, and spiritual in- 
difference follows. Men of independent 
convictions and consecrated purpose can 
exert immense influence now. The people 
blindly follow skillful leaderseinto disaster 
and reckless destruction, of which the re- 
cent strike is an example. Wise, upright 
men, whose loyalty to the interests of the 
people has been tested, they are ready to 
follow with implicit confidence. Did lay- 
men who wish to spend their lives in build- 
ing up God’s kingdom and righteousness 
ever have larger opportunities than are 
offered to them in this country today? 

Seated Se eer eee 

With the demonstrations of passion at Chi- 

cago stillin mind, it is pleasant to be assured 


Number 35 


by our correspondent in Fall River that, 
“notwithstanding the general shut-down and 
‘vacation’ voted for by the weavers of Fall 
River, there is no manifestation of ill feeling 
between employés and employers. The ap- 
pearance of the help generally is, as yet, as 
of those who are enjoying a few holidays.” 


= —_ 


THE OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIETY 
IN POLITIOS. 


It is stated in the daily journals that the 
members of the Christian Endeavor Society 
in Indiana, some 45,000 in number, those of 
the Epworth League, numbering 30,000, and 
those of the Baptist Young People’s Society, 
in which are some 10,000 more, are about 
to unite in forming a new political party. 
It is to consist of persons at present inde- 
pendent in politics. Its special objects are 
to be the crushing of the saloons, the en- 
forcement of the laws and the promotion of 
good citizenship. A call for a State con- 
vention at Indianapolis to arrange for or- 
ganization has been published and the move- 
ment is being pushed quietly but earnestly. 
It is declared to be the outgrowth of certain 
‘*good citizenship meetings’? held in the 
State capital last spring by Mr. J. G. Woolley. 

It is high time for a new organization in 
American politics for the incompetence and 
the corruption of each of the two great 
parties have become so notorious that con- 
scientious citizens hardly know which way 
toturn. Yet a new party of the usual] sort 
has but little chance to gain commanding 
power. There is no confessedly great, over- 
shadowing issue before the people, suffi- 
ciently imperative to become the central 
feature of a new party creed. The anti- 
saloon issue perhaps is as likely to answer the 
purpose as any, and in itself is of the utmost 
consequence, but it has been fought over so 
long that it lacks sumething of the rallying 
power needed, Moreover, some Prohibi- 
tionists themselves may be opposed to the 
adoption of it by others. believing that since 
they have been fighting the saloon so long, 
they should be allowed to complete the work. 
The cause of good citizenship likewise is 
most worthy but it also certainly lacks 
definiteness. 

There is danger, furthermore, lest the 
Christian Endeavor and kindred societies in 
taking up political work lose something of 
their distinctive religious character. They 
certainly cannot lead off in a political move- 
ment without undergoing important and 
perhaps radical and lasting changes. This 
fact must be faced. But their opportunity 
may have come and their duty to go ahead 
may be plain. But might they not accom- 
plish most for the present by aiming not 
to rival either existing party but to control 
both by gaining and holding the balance 
of power? Something in this line probably 
is intended. It would be a great thing to 
infuse righteousness more definitely and 
boldly into American politics as a motive 
and a force needing to be reckoned with. A 
body of organized Christian voters, such as 
the members of these societies would form, 
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while it probably would not equal those of 
any other party in numbers for a long time, 
easily might be strong enough to dictate 
suitable nominations and control elections. 
Thus it might even do much to reform the 
other parties. 

It has been felt by not a few friends of 
the Christian Endeavor and similar socie- 
ties that, noble and useful although they 
are and have been, they must in the nature 
of things become either more or less, must 
grow into somewhat different and even 
more fruitful bodies or gradually lose their 
hold and their place. It may be that di- 
vine Providence has been preparing them 
through these years of their wonderful 
growth and splendid service so that they 
might now be ready to open the door into 
a new era of American politics and to do 
for this nation and the world a purifying 
and ennobling work, which, God knows, is 
sorely needed. 

Should this prove true, heavenly guid- 
ance will not be lacking and the Christian 
Endeavorers of every name will not be 
backward in following. Nor will they fol- 
low alone. Thousands of their fellow-citi- 
zens will march with them. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON SOHISM. 


The current Nineteenth Century contains 
a stirring article by Mr. Gladstone. It is 
entitled The Place of Heresy and Schism in 
the Modern Christian Church. The venera- 
ble author’s eyesight still may be impaired 
but his mental vision appears to be una- 
bated. He speaks out of his profound 
studies, long experience and wide observa- 
tion with animpressiveness which the words 
of hardly another living man could have. 
It is amusing, however, to remember what 
a fluttering such language must be causing 
among most of the clergy of the Church of 
England, not to add the American Episco- 
pal Church, For the great Christian thinker 
has discussed heresy and schism, including 
denial of the claims of the Anglican branch 
of the Church, with a freedom which must 
be amazing to many, although it is quite 
free from irreverence and bitterness. 

Mr. Gladstone explains clearly how out- 
ward unity was vitally necessary to the 
Chureh at first when all worldly powers 
were hostile to her. He then shows how by 
becoming mistress of the world she became 
the victim of internal divisions. Lamenting 
these, he nevertheless points out that a so- 
called heresy is not necessarily an evil to 
most of those who accept it; that the differ- 
ent Christian denominations have proved 
their right to exist by flourishing and by 
evident tokens of the divine blessing; and 
that the very fact of the marked differences 
between denominations emphasizes their al- 
most absolute unanimity in insisting upon 
the doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarna- 
tion, which constitute ‘‘the very kernel of 
the whole Gospel.’”’ He argues that the ad- 
vantages of division in the Church perhaps 
have balanced its evils. He opposes ear- 
nestly any attempt of the state to authorize 
an undenominational religion, such as some 
would like to have taught in the public 
schools, on the ground that the work of the 
divine kingdom may not be surrendered to 
the civil ruler. On this point he goes too 
far. The state ought not to approve of any 
sectarian teaching but ordinarily it may 
wisely and safely insist upon the inculcation 
of the common and fundamental truths of 
religion. He also declares the inner citadel 
of the Church to be the private conscience, 
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and urges the duty of individual study how 
to co-operate harmoniously with Christians 
of all sorts. 

The article contains a direct and glowing 
tribute to the piety and zeal of the English 
Nonconformists, But even more impressive 
is the frank acceptance throughout of the 
fact that no Christian denomination or body 
may rightly plume itself upon being the 
Church in distinction from others. He calls 
for a readjustment of ideas and a reasser- 
tion of the right of private judgment as op- 
posed to external authority, even that of 
the Church. Here is where he will be 
deemed most sacrilegious and revolutionary 
by the great body of the clergy of his own 
branch of the Church. He bids men turn 
from the Church back to its Lord. This is 
sound doctrine among Congregationalists 
and Baptists, but Episcopalian teaching sel- 
dom is in that vein. Mr. Gladstone certainly 
does not believe in organic Chiistian union, 
but if he were not so fearless a thinker and 
so advanced a leader his article would be an 
augury of a considerable and probably speedy 
advance on the part of the exclusive branch 
of the Church to which he belongs in the 
direction of harmony in spirit and co-opera- 
tion in effort with other Christian bodies. 
As it is, his article must be taken as a per- 
sonal expression of opinion and desire rather 
than asa representative utterance. But taken 
even in this limited sense it is an encour- 
aging sign of the times. 





DR. JAMES STALKER. 


We print this week upon our cover page 
a likeness of Rev. James Stalker, D. D., 
minister of St. Matthew’s Free Church, 
Glasgow, and known by his writings very 
generally throughout Christendom. He is 
one cf the great Scottish Free Church preach- 
ers and pastors of the present day, a worthy 
successor of Chalmers and Guthrie. Born 
only in 1848 and therefore hardly more than 
a young man yet, he already has done a 
work which would have crowned a long life 
creditably and there lie before him, it is to 
be hoped, as many additional years of even 
more fruitful and honorable service. 

He is a native of Crieff in Perthshire, a 
graduate of Edinburgh University, and he 
also has studied under Dorner at Berlin and 
under Tholuck at Halle. In 1874 he took 
the Cunningham Fellowship at New College, 
Edinburgh, given for the best examination 
upon graduating. He preached at Kirkaldy 
until 1887 and then went to Glasgow. He 
has become famous as a preacher and a the- 
ologian. His Life of Christ is one of the 
most popular ever written and his Life of 
St. Paul, Imago Christi, and The Preacher 
and his Models are almost equally well 
known. He was the Lyman Beecher lec- 
turer at the Yale Theological Seminary in 
1891. He also is a popular lecturer in his 
own country upon Burns, George Eliot, 
Shakespeare and Tennyson. 

Dr. Stalker, is earnestly evangelical in the- 
ology and also possesses broad sympathies, 
great hopefulness and large acquaintance 
with practical reforms, and he illustrates a 
rare type of spirituality. He has a vast 
influence in Glasgow and wherever he is 
known, although he is one of the most 
modest and undemonstrative of men. The 
paper from his pen on page 272 of this is- 
sue affords a good idea of the practical and 
stimulating quality of his work as well as of 
the simplicity, beauty and power of his style 
of expression. 
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LABORING FOR THE MEAT THAT 
PERISHETH. 

In these days when public attention ig 
fixed so firmly upon the improvement of the 
condition of laboring men it is well to re- 
member that they too have obligations as 
well as necessities which must be supplied 
and wrongs which must be righted. It is 
overlooked too often that not only those 
who work in mines, fields and factories and 
with hand rather than brain are labor- 
ing men but also the hundreds of thousands 
of others who equally earn their livings by 
regular and diligent toil. And one and all 
are liable to fall into the error of misunder- 
standing the true object of their effort. 

It is to accomplish something of perma- 
nent value to the world and in such a man- 
ner as enuobles the worker in his work. It 
is not merely to obtain shelter, food and 
clothing and to lay up, if possible, some- 
thing for the rainy day which sooner or 
later comes to most of us. It is to do the 
very best work possible, by the most effec- 
tual methods and in a spirit of enthusiasm, 
It is to endeavor to raise steadily the public 
appreciation of the nobility and value of 
one’s work by showing it to be dignified 
and beneficent, to have a moral as well as a 
commercial quality, and to be in a true 
sense the co-operation of man with the 
Almighty in fulfilling His designs for the 
world. 

Thus regarded, all honest, honorable 
labor is seen to have a spiritual significance 
and the laborer to be working out eternal 
results. The meat which perisheth, the re- 
ward which is gained in money or land or 
some other material form, is worthy of dili- 
gent effort, and he would be foolish who 
should belittle its value, but it is not the 
only or even the chief reward to be striven 
for. He who reverently regards himself as 
working together with God, who therefore 
cherishes aims beyond and above those of 
merely immediate and material returns, and 
who tries to gain through his daily work 
knowledge of the divine character and pur- 
poses and fellowship with the good and 
holy—he it is, and he only, who is laboring 
for the meat which does not perish. He 
may or may not become rich in property 
but he does grow rich in character, and he 
alone can carry his accumulations with him 
into the future life. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The tariff measure became a law at mid- 
night Aug. 27-28, by the expiration of the 
constitutional limit of time within which a 
veto from the President could be given. 
Exceedingly strong pressure had been 
brought to bear upon President Cleveland 
by the party leaders to induce him to sign 
the bill, but this he refused to do, giving 
his reasons for his refusal to veto or sign in 
a letter written to Congressman Catchings 
of Mississippi but intended for, and imme- 
diately given to, the public. This act of 
the President, while prejudicial to the in- 
terests of the Democratic party, increasing 
its difficulties in facing the voters in coming 
campaigns, is consistent with his declara- 
tions in the letter to Mr. Wilson and will 
help in the long run the cause of tariff re- 
form, Those who have flattered themselves 
that the enactment of this bill will end the 
agitation of the tariff question can find no 
support for it in Mr. Cleveland’s letter to 
Mr. Catchings or in the speech of the Re- 
publican leader, Hon. T. B. Reed, who 
opened his campaign in Maine last week 
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with a speech of much power and breadth 
of view. 





The reader of Professor Ely’s latest book 
on Socialism and Social Reform will remem- 
ber his, commendation of the work of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Arbitration. 
Prof. E. W. Bemis of Chicago University, 
testifying before the national strike investi- 
gation commission in Chicago the other day, 
though rejecting compulsory arbitration as 
a panacea, did advocate most heartily the 
multiplication of such boards of arbitration 
as Massachusetts has. Those who desire to 
know more of the worthy record of eight 
years of this boarc’s life will do well to read 
a summary of it in the Boston Herald of 
the 22d, or, better yet, its annual reports. 
Each year the members of the board have 
found that more and more their greatest 
sphere of usefulness and success lies in 
mediation and conciliation rather than in for- 
mal adjudication or arbitration, though the 
latter is still an important part of their 
work, The State has been fortunate in its 
law—which has been amended as from time 
to time it seemed best—and in the personnel 
of the board, and the public now is trusting 
that through its mediation the unfortunate 
situation in the mill towns of Fall River and 
New Bedford may be changed to one of 
harmony between employers and employed. 





The members of the board have been in 
touch with the parties at issue during the 
past week endeavoring to conciliate, but 
thus far without much effect upon either 
workmen or employers. The situation is 
peculiar because of the dissensions in both 
ranks, Some of the workmen welcome the 
shut-down, some of the mill owners depre- 
cate it and the proposed reduction in wages 
which brought it about. The fact that, if 
the new tariff bill becomes a law, the sched- 
ule which affects the goods produced in 
Fall River will be one approved by the man- 
ufacturers estops them from giving the 
passage of the tariff bill as a reason for 
their ‘‘shut-down.’’ If the reason given be 
that of overproduction in the past, it hardly 
harmonizes with the general impression that 
never was the stock of general merchandise 
in the country so low, and not a few of the 
manufacturers now seeing their mills idle 
are chafing either because they cannot keep 
their contracts or because they are kept from 
supplying the exhausted stores. The spokes- 
man of the New Bedford manufacturers, 
Hon William W. Crapo, at a conference be- 
tween employés and employers last week, 
showed what is true, that dividends from 
the mills have decreased during the past 
year, and he insisted that the proposed re- 
duction in wages was necessary and far 
from as pinching in its probable effects as 
it might be were not staple commodities 
so much lower than formerly. Hence he 
thought that even at the reduced wage the 
workman would be able to buy relatively 
more than he could when wages were 
higher, It is true that commodities like 
flour and sugar were never lower than 
they are today and will not rise probably 
unless for artificial causes. The absolute 
decrease in the wages of the textile opera- 
tives of Massachusetts during the past six 
years is not in dispute. But the relative 
decrease is. Along with this there has 
been a decrease in the relative return upon 
capital invested, and a marked increase in 
the number of persons interested in the 
payment of dividends upon capital. Now 
both of these last mentioned facts must be 
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considered in any broad consideration of 
the question at issue. 





For many months now the public has had 
reason to believe that gross frauds upon the 
government had been effected by the Car- 
negie Steel Co, in its execution of its con- 
tract for making its portion of the armor 
for the new uavy, but not until last week 
were there data suflicient to justify the 
formation of anything like a correct opinion 
of the extent or gravity of the frauds. A 
sub-committee of the House committee on 
naval affairs unanimously reported to the 
House on the 23d that 


The plates received from the Carnegie Co. 
did not receive the uniform treatment required 
by the specifications of the contract; that 
faise reports of the treatment of plates were 
systematically made to government inspect- 
ors; that bolts did not receive the double 
treatment required; that specimens taken 
from the plates, both before and after treat- 
ment, to ascertain the tensile strength of each 
plate, were stretched without the knowledge 
of the government inspectors, so as to in- 
crease their apparent tensile strength when 
actually veoned: that false specimens, tuken 
from other plates, were substituted for speci- 
mens selected by government inspectors ; that 
the testing machine was manipulated by the 
order of the superintendent of the armor-plate 
mill so as to increase the apparent strength 
of the specimens; specimens selected by the 
inspectors were re-treated before being sub- 
mitted to test; plates selected by inspectors 
for ballistic test were re-treated with the in- 
tention of improving their ballistic resistance, 
without the knowledge of the government 
inspectors; that, in violation of the contract, 
pipes or shrinking cavities, erroneously called 
blow-holes in plates, were plugged by the con- 
tractors and the defects concealed from the 
government inspectors; that the government 
inspectors’ stamp was either duplicated or 
stolen and used without the knowledge of 
the inspectors; and that the government in- 
spector, in inspecting bolts, was deceived by 
means of false templets or gauges. 





The fact that the government inspectors 
were incompetent or negligent, in view of 
the acknowledged admissions of the Carne- 
gie employés as to their willful, deliberate 
acts, does not alter the heinousness of the 
Carnegie Company’s servants’ deeds or pre- 
vent the congressional committee from say- 
ing, justly: 

If the criminality of a wrongful act is to be 

measured by the deliberation with which it is 
committed, the magnitude of the evils likely 
to result from its perpetration and the want 
of provocation with which it is done, the 
frauds which your committee have found are 
worthy to be called crimes. The servants 
of the Carnegie Steel Company (whether with 
or without the knowledge of the company) to 
increase their gains deliberately continued for 
many months to commit acts whose natural 
and probable consequences would be the sac- 
rifice of the lives of our seamen in time of 
war, and with them, perhaps, the dearest in- 
terests of the nation. 
As a result of this corporate dishonesty and 
governmental incompetency, the perfect 
fighting trim of several of our new vessels 
has been made questionable. With much 
inconvenience, delay and expense some of 
their armor is to be removed and tested. 
Explain this affair as you will, it is disgust- 
ing and mortifying. 





Queen Victoria prorogued Parliament on 
Aug. 25, and its members have scattered 
gladly. The session has not seen much ac- 
complished and the speedy fulfillment of 
the hopes of the Irish party seems less 
likely than a few months ago. Their cause 
has lost ground rather than gained and the 
fact has embittered them additionally against 
the House of Lords, but what, if anything, 
they will do in retaliation remains to be 
seen. Meanwhile the course of the Ger- 
mans in reference to the Congo treaty and 
certain recent utterances in influential Ger- 
man journals have raised the query whether 
Germany and France are not making up to 
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one another in a significant manner. It is 
plain that England’s prestige abroad has 
suffered an injury. Although the mutual 
distrust of France and Germany is too great 
to permit any very cordial co-operation for 
some time to come, it is by no means cer- 
tain that they could not be induced to work 
in harmony for some specific ends, espe- 
cially if they could thus inflict some lasting 
defeat upon England. It is England’s mis- 
fortune to be so gruff and often so selfish, 
even when she is right, that she is not very 
much of a favorite. 





So far as anything at once definite and 
probable can be gleaned out of the reports 
from Corea and vicinity, it appears that the 
Corean king has formally declared his inde- 
pendence of Chinese control and has called 
upon the Japanese for aid in resisting China. 
In Japan the war enthusiasm is at white 
heat. Merchants have subscribed 80,000,000 
yen—$40,000,000—for the prosecution of the 
conflict and volunteers abound. The gov- 
ernment also has summoned back from 
America, to take command of the Japanese 
forces, Col. J. R. Wasson, an ex-officer of 
the United States army and a former mili- 
tary instructor and successful soldier in 
Japan. A British inquiry has been held 
in regard to the sinking of the Kow-Shing, 
alleged to be under the British flag, by the 
Japanese ship-of-war, Naniwa, and the Jap- 
anese have been acquitted of blame. In 
China there seems to be less enthusiasm, 
although the most recent reports declare 
Chinese troops, both land and naval, to 
be entering Corea in great numbers. An 
attempted Chinese government loan of 
1,000,000 taels—somewhat more than $1,000,- 
000—has proved an utter failure. The Chi- 
nese hostility to foreigners has broken out 
openly at New Chwang and found a victim 
in Rev. James Wylie, a Scotch missionary, 
who was assaulted in the street by soldiers 
and killed, 





Apparently each side gained the recent 
battle at Ping-Yang—if there were any bat- 
tle. A great fight is expected soon at A-San, 
asmall but strongly fortified Corean seaport, 
now held by the Chinese. It is a singular 
fact that for years a prediction has been 
current in Corea of a great conflict adverse 
to the Chinese at A-San and of the downfall 
this year of the present Corean dynasty. 
The battle will be both upon land and sea 
but the naval encounter is likely to be the 
more severe and important. Whichever 
power wins it can practically decide the 
fighting on land. Each side appreciates the 
importance of the crisis and a battle royal 
doubtless will occur. It would be fortunate 
for all concerned if the war could be de- 
cided by a single conflict thus, but this 
hardly is to be expected. Meanwhile the 
Corean minister to the United States has 
started for home and has asked our govern- 
ment to send him over to Corea from Japan 
on some American warship, because all 
regular transportation is interrupted. This 
request raises the question whether to grant 
it would be consistent with our position of 
neutrality, which the Washington authori- 
ties are considering. News also has come 
from England that the government, remem- 
bering the Alabama matter, has seized two 
vessels which were being fitted out to take 
part in the Eastern war. 

te 

Heredity and environment certainly have 
to be credited with the invention of the cot- 
ton harvester by Eli Whitney of New Haven, 
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grandson of the inventor of the cotton gin. 
The machine was perfected in the factory 
erected by Eli Whitney, Sr. 

ceniie abn lana agian 


IN BRIEF. 


No. 19 of our series of popular devotional 
services is printed in outline elsewhere in 
this issue. It is the second of a sub-series of 
four, all of which are to be useful in the en- 
richment at any season of the year of the 
second or evening service. Though not as 
specific in their mission as some of their pred- 
ecessors, these eventide orders of worship 
must prove quite as useful and appeal to an 
even larger constituency. 





‘There is an Altruria somewhere ; and when 
One came therefrom to tell us about it, nearly 
nineteen hundred years ago, we crucified 
Him,” is Laurence Hutton’s way of telling Mr. 
Howells that his A Traveler from Altruria, 
though a very clever book, will not supplant 
the Gospels as a guide to the kingdom of God, 





Since Colonel Ingersoll’s recent address ad- 
vovating the right and privilege of suicide, 
copies of it have been found in the pockets of 
six or seven persons who had killed them- 
selves. We should think that even the self- 
complacent author of the address would be 
somewhat shocked at being taken at his word 
so literally and so soon. 





Rev. Dr. A. H. Bradford is an admirable 
correspondent at home or abroad, but he is 
not the only American who is competent to 
write letters to our religious papers, the Brit- 
ish Weekly to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Twice now has that journal reprinted extracts 
from the English letters written for us by our 
managing editor and credited them to Dr. 
Bradford. 





Two weeks ago we called attention to the 
plight of a pastor of one of our churches in 
Michigan, whose all bad been destroyed by 
fire. The requests for his address have been 
many and we know of one gift most generous 
in its proportions. To expedite matters we 
will say that an item of church news from 
Michigan published this week will reveal the 
identity of the gentleman to those who may 
feel like replenishing his library. 





There is trouble among the English Theoso- 
phists. Some of them have been accusing 
others of forging revelations from the Mahat- 
mas, whatever these may be, and now Mrs. 
Annie Besant, recently a shining light and 
leading advocate of Theosophy, has aban- 
doned that form of faith—or credulity—and 
has added one more to the considerable list of 
her past changes of belief by becoming, so far 
as a foreigner can, a real Hindu. What will 
succeed to her Hinduism ? 





The success of the woman who has lately 
bled so many Yale or Harvard graduates in 
different parts of New England by pretending 
to be the distressed wife of some classmate 
proves the prevalence of a creditable kindness 
of heart even if conjoined with a certain lack 
of shrewdness. It also suggests that men who 
have money to bestow so freely without much 
investigation upon casual applicants ought to 
be doing handsomely by good causes which 
they know all about—missions, the floating 
hospitals, the Yale University Alumni Fund, 
etc. 





The Churchman of Aug. 25 publishes a docu- 
ment signed by nineteen Episcopal clergymen 
—some of them theological professors and 
among them Dr. F. D. Davenport, chairman 
of the House of Deputies Committee on Ca- 
nons, Dr. J. J. Elmendorf of Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Dr. Morgan Dix—which 
is practically a protest against the omission of 
the people in the celebration of the commun- 
ion. They explain what they mean very 
clearly so that there is no mistake about it 
and the fact of their protest, some of them 
being known as decidedly High Church in 
sympathy, is fresh evidence of the present 
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and growing tendency in the Episcopal 
Church to excessive ritualism. 


Now they are saying apparently by au- 
thority that Satolli, the papal ablegate, has 
not indorsed the total abstinence and anti- 
saloou party in the Roman Catholic Church, 
but has only insisted that Bishop Watterson 
of Obio must be obeyed in his own diocese. 
We thought the reported extreme total absti- 
nence position of this distinguished prelate a 
little unlikely, and somewhat expected the 
disclaimer which has come. Is it part of a 
deliberate advertising scheme to thus parade 
the good man before the non-Roman Catholic 
world? One week we are told that he believes 
this or has done that. The next week we are 
assured that it was all a mistake. It is be- 
coming possible to give the public too much 
of Satolli and his doings. 


There are two gentlemen in public life to- 
day who have reason to regret that they have 
not—to cite the old version’s rendering of it— 
followed St. Paul’s advice to the Thessalo- 
nians to ‘“‘abstain from all appearance of 
evil.” Hon. Carroll D. Wright as a public 
servant, hitherto above criticism, is now 
known to be the user of an annual pass given 
him by the Pullman Car Company. Secretary 
of the Treasury Carlisle is charged by an in- 
fluential journal of his own party with a 
somewhat prolonged visit last March to the 
offices of the managers of the Sugar Trust 
in New York City. Without expressing any 
opinion as to the justness of the inferences 
which have been drawn—or will be—from 
these facts, it must be evident to all our 
readers that St. Paul’s advice, if accepted by 
these gentlemen, would have saved them 
from embarrassment, to say the least. 





In one of the addresses made at the meeting 
of the American Bar Association in Saratoga 
last week, that by Judge Charles C. Allen of 
St. Louis, we find confirmation of our views, 
anent a preliminary stage of preparation be- 
fore compulsory arbitration can be thought of, 
expressed in our last issue. He said: 


One point concerning organized labor is 
plain: under the existing system of jurispru- 
dence, the laboring classes cannot hope, and 
have no right to expect, recognition in the 
law for their organizations until they assume 
a responsibility commensurate with the priv- 
ileges they claim. If organized labor is to 
contest with organized capital it must have a 
legal status in some sort analogous to organ- 
ized capital. If it is to unake and break con- 
tracts, fix terms and conditions of employ- 
ment, have a voice in the management of busi- 
ness, and dictate the classes of persons who 
are to be o_o must have a lega! entity 
which shall be able to respond in damages for 
its breaches of contract or its torts, and be 
subject to the restraining process of the courts 
on well-defined juridical lines. 





Any reminiscences of the poet Bryant have 
special interest in connection with the centen- 
nial of his birth, recently celebrated in his 
native town. One of his earliest verses has 
been preserved in the memory of a native of 
the adjoining town of Plainfield. Bryant had 
borrowed a collection of poems, so called, of 
**Dr.’’ Jacob Porter, a somewhat eccentric res- 
ident of the last-named town, who has also 
the credit among geologists of discovering the 
“Cummingtonite.”’ When the book was re- 
turned to the owner the following lines were 
found on the cover: 


Let Wordsworth rhyme no more, 
Let Watts lie in his tomb, 

Let Milton step behind the door 
To give this poet room. 


A more valuable reminiscence, touching Bry- 
ant’s religious life and referring to his best- 
known poem, was related by Dr. Ray Palmer, 
whose familiar hymn led Dr. Holmes to al- 
lude to him in his centennial ode at Andover 
as the schoolmate 


. . +» whose breath of holy song 
Has raised the downcast eyes of faith so long. 


The two men were speaking together of Than- 
atopsis and ‘‘ My faith looks up to Thee,’’ and 
Bryant remarked with much feeling: ‘‘ You 
call it faith, I call it unfaltering trust, but we 
mean the same thing.”’ 
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STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 
Adjournment. 

Congress has voted to adjourn’ sine die 
next Tuesday, Aug. 28, the understanding 
evidently being that the tariff biJl will be 
‘out of its misery’’ by that time. What- 
ever the President may do with the bill, 
Congress proposes to do nothing more until 
next winter, and the only effect that a veto 
would have in the immediate future would 
be felt in the business rather than in the 
political world. At the time of the present 
writing, however, the general opinion here 
is that the bill will become a law, either 
with or without the President’s signature, 
Next winter the “little tariff bills’? for the 
placing of sugar, iron ore, coal and barbed 
wire, which are now reposing in the Senate 
calendar, may be brought forward for de- 
bate; butitis quite improbable that either of 
them will be passed, or that there will be any 
further tariff legislation by this Congress, 
What Congress Has Done. 

Looking back over the past twelve months, 
during which Congress has been in session 
almost uninterruptedly, one can see that it 
has been a busy and anxious period, pro- 
ductive of many important events, and that 
a good deal has been accomplished during 
the session, although not all of the results 
can be considered satisfactory. The extra- 
ordinary session of last autumn resulted in 
the repeal of the silver purchase clause of 
the Sherman law, which was a great event, 
abstractly considered, but asit did not bring 
about the improvement in business which it 
was designed to effect that piece of legis- 
lation and statesmanship has come to be 
looked upon by public men here generally 
in the light of a practical failure. 

Of the deeds done in the regular session 
now closing, the new tariff bill is, of course, 
the most conspicuous and important, but 
there is nothing left to say about it, except 
that its precise measure of merit or demerit 
must be determined by experience. One 
thing is recognized and confessed now by 
all, and that is that the Democrats made a 
great mistake in postponing action on the 
tariff so long. It is seen now that if there 
was to be a new tariff, the best way would 
have been to have called an extra session on 
the 5th of March, 1893, for that express pur- 
pose, and to have passed the new bill within 
three or four months thereafter, which could 
have been done. By that means the party 
would have stood before the country on 
strong and consistent ground and very likely 
the painful and alarming financial troubles 
of the past year might have been in a great 
measure avoided or mitigated. 

Next in importance of the events of the 
session was the Hawaiian matter, the morti- 
fication arising from which has not subsided 
even yet in political circles and in the 
Washington community generally. The at- 
tempted restoration of the queen, though 
discountenanced privately by almost all of 
the President’s party, was glossed over ina 
shamefaced manner by the majority in Con- 
gress on account of considerations of party 
expediency; but the violence done thereby 
to the conscience of individuals, and to the 
reputation of the party as a whole, has never 
been forgotten or repaired, and it never 
can be. 

Another important feature of the session 
was the passage of the Bland bill for ‘‘ coin- 
ing the seigniorage’’ and its subsequent 
veto by the President. This opportune veto 
is commended by sound and substantial 
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financiers at the capital as the best thing 
done by President Cleveland during his sec- 
ond administration thus far, and they say 
that the course of events in the commercial 
world since the defeat of the Bland proposi- 
tion has clearly shown the great injury 
which the success of that measure would 
have inflicted upon the country. The effect 
of the veto, also, was to put a quietus upon 
various other free silver schemes which 
were all ready to be launched, and the ab- 
sence of legislation of this character is one 
of the best features, negatively speaking, of 
the past year’s record. 

The repeal of the federal election laws 
was another important achievement of the 
session, and, whatever may be thought of 
the repeal by Republicans or by broad- 
minded Independents, there can be no doubt 
that it was a perfectly consistent and proper 
act from a partisan point of view, and en- 
tirely in accord with Democratic policy. 
In fact, it is about the only measure upon 
which the Democrats in Congress have been 
really and truly united during the whole 
year, Other legislation of importance ac- 
complished in the session was the admis- 
sion of Utah as a State of the Union, the 
ratification of the new Chinese treaty and 
the passage of the Chinese registration 
law, the passage of a bill for the erection 
of the great bridge across the Hudson River 
at New York, the bill to give effect to the 
award rendered by the Bering Sea arbitra- 
tion tribunal, and the Dockery measures for 
the simplification of business methods in 
the executive departments, The appropri- 
ations have been whittled down so as to 
show a reduction of about $30,000,000 as 
compared with the last session of the Fifty- 
second Congress, and, although much hard- 
ship to individuals has proceeded therefrom, 
it is but fair to say that many of the re- 
ductions appear to have been justifiable. 
It remains to be seen whether the vacancies 
created now by this means are filled here- 
after in a quiet manner with friends of the 
administration, as the Republicans proph- 
esy will be the case. The greatest reduc- 
tions have been in the pensions and appro- 
priations for miscellaneous superfluities and 
new enterprises scattered all over the coun- 
try, while there have been deserved and 
gratifying increases in the appropriations 
for the Indians, the navy, the Post Office 
Department and the District of Columbia. 
Finally, a good deal of important and com- 
mendable legislation was perfected in regard 
to the public lands and the judiciary, besides 
much general legislation of minor interest. 
What Congress Has Not Done. 

A bill which it was hoped would succeed, 
and which last week passed the Senate 
unanimously —namely, the bill to prohibit 
the immigration of anarchists—was un- 
fortunately postponed until next winter in 
the House, un the objection of one or two 
members and owing to the lack of a quorum 
during the last few days. ‘This bill repre- 
sents the combined wisdom of the immi- 
gration committees of both houses, and is 
indorsed with equal heartiness by extreme 
partisans on both sides, so that there can be 
scarcely any doubt of its ultimate success; 
but it seems a pity that a few individuals, 
by interposing objections of a more or less 
cranky nature, can delay its passage for 
months and thereby give an opportunity for 
all the anarchists in Europe to come over to 
this country during the autumn. 

Among the other prominent failures of 
the session were the Bailey bankruptcy bill, 
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the anti-option bill, the bill to repeal the 
tax on state banks, the bill for the erection 
of a new government printing office in this 
city and the appropriation for the relief of 
the families of the government clerks killed 
by the collapse of the old Ford Theater 
building. The failure of these last two 
measures must be characterized as very rep- 
rehensible, not to say cruel and barbarous. 
Aug. 25. ©. 8. BE. 


FROM THE INTERIOR 
The Strike Commission. 

The work of this commission is still pro- 
ceeding. Its methods of investigation and 
the information it elicits are still the main 
object of interest here. In no other testimony 
has there been such interest, however, as in 
that given by Mr. Debs. He was allowed to 
tell his story in his own way, and to take all 
the time in telling it he desired. Ie was 
very much at home on the stand, and was 
very careful and moderate in his statements. 
He said the A. R. U. had its origin in a de- 
sire to organize railway men into a union 
which would not only prevent the lowering 
of wages, but would enable the men to se- 
cure any demand they might make upon 
railway managers. He said that the union 
is not on ‘friendly relations with many of 
the other railway organizations, This state- 
ment was confirmed by Mr. P. H. Morrisey 
of the Brotherhood of Trainmen and Mr. 
E. E. Clark of lowa of the Railway Con- 
ductors. Neither of these officers believed 
in a sympathetic strike, or could see why 
they should have anything to do with a 
union whose lecturers ridicule their meth- 
ods and seek to injure them. Mr. Debs 
said that while he had done all he could to 
prevent the strike at Pullman, it still had 
had his hearty approval. He now declares 
himself a disbeliever in strikes, inasmuch as 
society, as at present organized, is entirely 
against them. He detailed the measures 
taken to bring on the late strike, giving par- 
ticulars as to the notice given June 21, of 
the boycott of Pullman cars, to go into effect 
June 26 on roads that persisted in hauling 
them, and said that the A. R. U. had tied 
up every road, when the courts interfered 
with their injunctions and warrants for the 
arrest of himself and his associates. The 
defeat of the strike he ascribes to the courts 
rather than to the presence of troops. 

His charge that General Miles, on arriv- 
ing at Chicago, immediately consulted the 
railway managers as to the way he shoyld 
proceed has been promptly denied by the 
general, who declares that he simply carried 
out the instructions received from Wash- 
ington. Mr. Debs said that he had done all 
he could to prevent rioting and violence, 
and that in his opinion the members of his 
union are not open to charges of this kind. 
He admitted that a strike is a war, and that 
when a war is declared things are done 
which belong to a state of war rather than a 
state of peace. He said, furthermore, that 
when a strike is deemed necessary it should 
be carried through, regardless of conse- 
quences. He was very emphatic also in his 
statement that while a body of men has a 
right to strike it has no right to prevent 
other men from taking the vacant places. 

His remedy for all the evils connected 
with railroad management is government 
ownership. In this nearly all his associates, 
and even members of rival organizations, 
agreed with him. Still no method by which 
this may be brought about has been sug- 
gested. Mr. Debs said that, while he does 
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not call himself a socialist, and is not an 
anarchist, but believes in law with all his 
heart, he is a believer in a co operative 
commonwealth, like that described by Law- 
rence Grénlund, as the only possible set- 
tlement for all the troubles of labor. Mr. 
Debs took the larger part of a day in giving 
his testimony, and in giving it exhibited 
all that skill in statement and that perfect 
control of himself which add so much to 
his power over men. He brought a bitter 
charge against what he called the more re- 
spectable portion of the Chicago ‘papers, 
affirming that they had persistently mis- 
represented him and his cause, attributing 
to him words and actions for which he was 
not responsible, and thus preventing the 
public from rightly understanding the ob- 
ject he had at heart. Mr. Debs does not be- 
lieve in compulsory arbitration, though he 
would not object to a board of conciliation 
as a temporary remedy for present troubles. 
Rev. Mr. Carwardine has also been before 
the commission, repeating, with slight mod- 
ifications, the statements already known to 
the public through his book. Several other 
persons interested in the Pullman strike 
have given testimony, but nothing new has 
been added to what has already been re- 
ported, 

Having heard all the witnesses which the 
A. R. U. has wished to have examined, op- 
portunity has now been offered employers 
of labor to make such statements as they 
may desire. Sofaras Pullmanis concerned, 
while the statements made by its friends 
are consistent with very much that the 
strikers themselves have said, those who 
make them show that they do not believe 
the strike was justifiable or that wages, al- 
though very low, had been reduced to a 
starvation point. Nearly all deplore the 
drinking habits of many of the workmen 
and the patronage they give the Kensing- 
ton saloons, of which Mr, Heathcote, the 
leader of the strike, says there are about 
one hundred, although upon cross-question- 
ing it was admitted that drinking among 
the Pullman men is not more frequent than 
among other men of the same class in other 
villages. The testimony as to the rate of 
rent has been that, while considerably 
higher than in the vicinity, a house being 
obtainable in Kensington for twelve dollars 
a month which would cost seventeen in 
Pullman, it is worth more than the differ- 
ence to live in Pullman. In Kensington 
there is no drainage, while in Pullman the 
best of care is taken of the houses and 
everything possible done to insure their 
healthful condition. The physician of the 
place testified to the fact that the death 
rate is lower in Pullman than anywhere 
else in the vicinity, and that the company 
has uniformly paid all charges for care and 
medicine for those injured while in its em- 
ploy. It has seemed to be universally 
agreed that the houses in which those 
live who work in the brickyards, which lie 
south of the village about three-quarters of 
a mile, are hardly fit for occupation. 


The Railway Managers. 

Thursday Mr, E, St. John, general manager 
of the Rock Island Road, gave his testimony 
as to the attitude of the railroads during the 
late strike. He denied many of the state- 
ments made by Mr. Debs. He said that vio- 
lence wasemployed by members of the A. R. 
U. between June 29 and July 12, and that 
the destruction of property was largely the 
work of railroad men. Of 522 strikers on 
his road seventy-four had beea reinstate |. 
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All who had been intimidated had been 
taken back. He said there had been no re- 
duction in wages on his road within three 
years, but that some reduction in the num- 
ber of men employed had been necessary. 
He denied that his read or the other roads 
connected with the Managers’ Union kept a 
‘* black list,’’ although they answered each 
other’s inquiries concerning an employé. He 
said that any employé could see any official 
on the road and have his grievances con- 
sidered. He read testimony from a private 
detective as to inflammatory speeches made 
by Vice-President Howard and others of the 
A. R. U. at Blue Island June 30, and pre- 
sented the commission with long tables of 
wages which the managers had suggested 
should be paid, but which each road was 
left free to reject or adopt. He doubted the 
wisdom or benefit of government ownership 
of the railroads and could see no advantage 
in legal or compulsory arbitration, but be- 
lieved that the law of supply and demand 
must regulate wages on railways as else- 
where, and that with a friendly disposition 
on the part of railway managers and their 
employés there need be no difficulties which 
they cannot easily settle without the inter- 
vention of a third party. He said the Mana- 
gers’ Union was formed in order that roads 
might aid each other in the protection of 
their property. He said the loss from the 
strike would be between $800,000 and 
$1,000,000. Mr. Egan, who was chairman 
of the Managers’ Union during the strike, 
testified on Friday to the method of securing 
deputy marshals, each company appointing 
one of its officers to choose men to be sworn 
in, it being understood that each road should 
pay for the marshals employed to protect 
its property. [He spoke also of the docu- 
ment sent by Mr. Debs for the A. R. U. 
through Mayor Hopkins proposing condi- 
tions on which the strike should be called 
off, and admitted that the managers refused 
to receive it or to consider anything which 
might come from Mr. Debs. He said he 
thought Mr. Debs’s conduct exhibited a 
good deal of ‘‘cheek’’ in attempting to 
make terms with persons who had whipped 
him and his associates so thoroughly. Mr. 
Egan said he came here from St. Paul to 
break up the strike, that he made no efforts 
to see the officials of the A. R. U. and settle 
matters with them peaceably, that he had 
refused to recognize the A. R. U. in any 
capacity. In order to prevent future diffi- 
culties Mr, Egan would have all railway 
employés above the rank of common laborers 
licensed, some sort of uniform worn, a fixed 
schedule of wages adopted on all the roads 
for the same grade of labor and a policy of 
insurance for the men adopted. To the cost 
of the latter he would have the roads con- 
tribute. He would require evidence of good 
moral character of every applicant, ability 
to read and write and American citizenship. 
He was not very clear as to the methods by 
which this could be brought about, but did 
not believe that there would be any trouble 
between managers and men if third parties 
could be kept from influencing the latter. 
It was evident during Mr, Egan's testimony 
that his feelings towards Mr. Debs and his 
associates are not over friendly. 


Destitution at Pullman. 

But whatever may have been the causes 
which led to the strike, there is no denying 
that among not less than 1,000 families 
there is great need. The appeal of the gov- 
ernor to the public for aid is justified by 
the facts. Nor is there any doubt that the 
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response to the appeal will be generous, 
although it is hardly probable that the sup- 
plies sent in will continue to be distributed 
through the agencies hitherto employed. 
These agencies, organized necessarily by 
the strikers themselves, do not have the en- 
tire confidence of all parties. And yet there 
can be little doubt that their work has been 
done as well as could have been expected. 
The correspondence between Governor Alt- 
geld and Mr. Pullman ‘has not materially in- 
creased our knowledge of the causes of the 
difficulties, nor tended to bring the gov- 
ernor and the company into more fraternal 
relations. While it may have been unfor- 
tunate that Vice-President Wickes’s escort 
through the Pullman works and homes was 
refused by the governor, he was accompa- 
nied by two of the trusted servants of the 
company, who gave him every opportunity 
to see whatever he wished to see. Were 
there work for the men and were the men 
willing to go to work even now, as most of 
them are, this question of need would be 
soon settled. About 600 new men have 
been brought here from outside, but in 
good times there would be a demand for all 
who have been doing nothing since May 11, 
the day of the strike, or, as some prefer to 
call it, the day of the lockout, 


The Churches and Vacation. 

One Sunday more and the majority of our 
absent pastors will be back in their places, 
Notwithstanding the fact that more people 
than ever before have this summer been out 
of the city, at least for Sunday, the congre- 
gations have been very well sustained in 
some churches both morning and evening. 
It would seem as if the conditions were 
favorable for an aggressive work of more 
than ordinary success the coming season. 
While for six montbs past there has been 
less said on religious topics than for a long 
time, it has not been from a lack of interest 
in them, but from a preoccupation with 
matters of a secular and social nature which 
for the moment have demanded attention. 
While there is no probability that in this 
section of the country interest in these top- 
ics will soon diminish, it is evident that the 
old conviction is returning with increased 
power that the gospel furnishes the only 
cure for the ills from which we are all suf- 
fering. 

Chicago, Aug. 25. FRANKLIN, 

FROM CALIFORNIA. 
Rev. Dr. Brown's Sermons. 

Once more at home the churches are 
again putting on strength and the campaign 
ison. Especial attention just now is being 
given to a series of Sunday evening dis- 
courses by Dr. Brown of the First Church 
in San Francisco. The general subject is 
God’s Hand in American History—the 
Source and Substance of Our Liberties. 
Three have already been given, the large 
edifice being filled, the audiences being 
greater than ever before known, As there 
has been and still is considerable agitation 
of the Catholic question—their influence in 
the public schools being great—it would 
seem that such a series of lectures would 
prepare in part the wise hearted for care- 
fulness in the municipal elections this fall. 
The Political Outlook. 

Already the political pot is boiling. This 
year we elect a governor. An old politi- 
cian, Hon. M. M. Estee, has been nominated 
by the Republicans. The Populists are in 
the field; so, also, are the Prohibitionists. 
As yet the Democrats have made no nomi- 
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nation, but their convention is soon to 
gather. Apparently the cause of the last 
is hopeless. Such has been the administra. 
tion at Washington that the people long for 
achange. At one time it seemed as if the 
other old-line party had a walk over, but 
recent developments have somewhat modi- 
fied the view of impartial observers. The 
Republicans are carrying a load in their 
advocacy of the wine interests, thereby 
alienating some of the temperance wing, 
Moreover, the labor difficulties have given 
unprecedented favor to the Populists, 
Think as we may, some of the working 
men, and these not a few, believe the gov- 
ernment, to state it mildly, is against their 
interests, and to them the greatest hope 
comes from the Populist movement. 


Work Among the Italians and French. 

Some time since reference was made to 
the work of Mr. Nardi just commencing 
among the several thousand Italians. This 
faithful man of God, with his devoted wife, 
has with not a little difficulty continued his 
labors, the priests threatening the Catholics 
who in any way gave countenance, but 
greater was He who was for than all against 
this servant of the Lord, Every evening 
there was school for the learning of Eng- 
lish, on Sundays a service and gradually, 
with a few Protestants to aid, the leaven 
worked, and now the heart of Mr. and Mrs, 
Nardi are made glad by the coming of an 
Italian pastor, the Presbyterians assuming 
his support. Thus another church estab- 
lished, Mr. Nardi returns East for a season, 
visiting the several organizations God has 
permitted him to establish in the larger 
cities. So much from the conversion sev- 
eral years ago in Philadelphia of one bright 
Italian Catholic business man! 

We are rejoicing, too, in the work among 
the French, The efforts of Madam Marshall 
in the parlors of our Fourth Church have 
not beenin vain. Several Protestant French- 
men co-operated with her and recently her 
son, Rev. E. J. Dupuy, joined her, and now 
the outlook is brighter than ever. They 
have their own hired house in close prox- 
imity to the French quarter, and the parlors, 
furnished with chairs through the kindness 
in part of one of our Congregational breth- 
ren, are gradually being filled with the sons 
and daughters of France eager to hear what 
the young pastor, after years spent in the 
fatherland, may have to say. We hope for 
great things, 

Pacific Seminary’s Outlook. 

Our seminary is soon to open. Professor 
Nash, after a year abroad, is about return- 
ing, and with the faculty all present stu- 
dents will find the institution ready for the 
greatest year in its history. As sociological 
questions are so prominent plans have been 
perfected for a series of lectures by Prof. 
Amos G. Warner of Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University. A Congregational brother, he 
is so highly recommended by President 
Jordan that the board of directors have 
deemed themselves fortunate in securing 
him. Much to the delight of many, his lec- 
tures are to be open to the public, and it is 
expected that not a few of the pastors and 
friends, both ladies and gentlemen, will 
avail themselves of the privilege. As else- 
where, so here, such topics are pressing 
themselves for consideration. At ministers’ 
meetings, in conferences, in circles of lay- 
men and women sociological interests are 
paramount. Meanwhile, we are not forget- 
ting ‘‘ whence cometh our help.’”’ Magnify- 
ing the brotherhood of man, we are no 
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means unmindful of the fatherbood of God, 
and from our pulpits is going forth no un- 
certain sound as to the need of continual re- 
freshment from the fountain of life, if 
streams are to issue forth to make glad the 
hearts of our fellowmen. OCCIDENT. 


————— 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 

The City Vigilant (August) contains a letter 
fom Rev. Dr. C, H. Parkhurst, written at 
Vevey, Switzerland, to the members of the 
City Vigilant League. In it he says: ‘‘ We do 
not want a mere exchange of one Tammany 
for another Tammany only the less vicious. 
This victory, in order to be gained, will re- 
quire to be gained by the concerted enthusi- 
asm of the men who have the power to settle 
things at the polls. If there is any man in 
our city more despicable than another it is he 
who proposes to mortgage the present aroused 
state of feeling to the interest of his own pet 
candidate or party. Thoroughly as I hate 
Tammany, I hate with a more bitter hatred 
any man or any clique of men who are con- 
templating the seizure of this opportunity to 
put in nomination a candidate in the interests 
of a particular set of political opinions. There 
ought to be moral vigor and personal self-pos- 
session enough in New York to stamp with 
reprobation any such movement even before 
it has time fully to assert itself. There is 
righteous indignation enough today to wipe 
Tammany Hall utterly out of existence, and if 
it is not done it will be because a few wool- 
dyed partisans and political manipulators chill 
the popular enthusiasm by thrusting forward 
candidates in pursuance of other interests 
than those of our municipal welfare.” 

Prof. Henry W. Farnham of Yale University, 
in the Yale Review, says: ‘‘ Those economists 
who adopted bimetallism ten or fifteen years 
ago, under the influence of the plausible argu- 
ments which were then advanced, when silver 
had fallen but little, are assuming a heavy 
responsibility in agitating that plan now, in 
the face of our recent monetary experiences, 
They are assuming a very heavy responsibility 
toward the ‘debtor classes’ of the West and 
South in lending the weight of their author- 
ity to a plan which would justify a man in 
paying something different from what he con- 
tracted to pay. Such a plan is no kindness to 
the debtors themselves, for it is of the first 
importance to every debtor to keep his credit 
good. We have seen to what an enormous 
extent the debtors of our country have al- 
ready protected their credit by making their 
bonds payable in a specific material. ‘An 
honest dollar’ is certainly desirable, but it is 
not nearly so desirable as an honest man, 
And an honest man is one who keeps his con- 
tracts, even to bis own loss.” 

Rev. Dr. William E. Griffis, in the Literary 
World, says: ‘‘China is a country that is 
drunk with ink. The dissipation of the 
learned class consists of literary carousals, 
worship of logograms, adorationtof books and 
of the chief editor, compiler, transmitter and 
wholly unoriginal founder of the literary 
cult—Confucius, . The soldier -receives little 
honor. In China ‘arms yield to the gown 
and laurels are of less account than lore.’ 
The youth who excels at the competitive lit- 
erary examination stands higher than the 
valiant and veteran general. ... Now great 
China, utterly unprepared for war, seventeen 
out of her eighteen provinces unequipped 
and unfurnished, is sudden)y called to con- 
front the problem of strife with little Japan, 
which has a modern army and navy. The 
great boneless giant, whose eyes are fixed on 
the centuries before Confucius, having long 
defied and despised her island neighbor, now 
stands like Goliath before the young athlete.” 

The Pilot (Roman Catholic), commenting on 
the most recent murder in New Hampshire, 
says: “Brakes on the license of youth and 
brakes on the license of the press are crying 
needs of our latter day civilization.” 
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SOOIAL EVOLUTION. 


BY WILLIAM W. MCLANE, PH.D., NEW HAVEN, CT. 


Social] Evolution is the title of a book re- 
cently published, which is attracting much 
attention dnd which is deserving of wide 
circulation. I have just read it with inter- 
est and protit and would commend it most 
heartily. The book is scientific in spirit 
and historic in matter and scope. Now I 
am not writing a review nor would I say 
one word which, in my judgment, would 
tend to keep any one from reading so able 
and so helpful a book, with whose emphasis 
upon the place of religion and the power of 
Christianity in human development I so 
heartily agree. I wish, however, to call at- 
tention to two or three important facts of 
human nature and progress which this 
writer overlooks in common with others 
who are dominated in their thinking by the 
Malthusian theory of population, the Dar- 
winian law of the struggle for existence, 
and the principles of sociology promulgated 
by Herbert Spencer. All such writers lay 
undue stress upon the militant element in 
human history, and consequently overlook 
some most significant and far-reaching facts. 

Our author says: ‘‘The two new forces 
which made their advent with man were his 
reason and the capacity for acting, under 
its influence, in concert with his fellows in 
society.”’ But reason, in the broad sense of 
the term, exists in creatures below man, and 
parental affections and social instincts which 
give capacity for acting in concert play a 
large part in the development of all the 
higher animals, Ants and bees and birds 
and beasts live in societies and are governed 
by affections, customs and laws, The law 
of love and social righteousness and self- 
sacrifice plays an important part in the en- 
tire animal kingdom, It existed in men 
prior to the introduction of Christianity. 
It has held in check the militant struggle 
for existence to which some evolutionists 
accredit all animal progress. It might be 
called a religious nature, as it exists with- 
out supernatural revelation of the character 
of God and of a future life. It is religious 
nature in its earthward side and which ful- 
fills the second commandment of the divine 
law, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.’ Our author gives too large a 
place to the militant element in human 
history. 

A second proposition of the book is like- 
wise a hypothesis, not a proven fact. That 
is the Malthusian theory of population 
which it adopts. ‘Progress so far in life 
has always been associated with the inex- 
orable natural law over which man has no 
control, which renders selection necessary 
and which therefore keeps up the stress of 
life by compelling every type to continually 
press upon and tend to outrun the condi- 
tions of existence for the time being.’’ To 
this law all men, like all animals, are sub- 
jected. They tend to multiply beyond the 
limit of the food supply. This may be 
true as applied to idle and barbarous men. 
It has never yet been proven true as applied 
to industrious, inventive and civilized men. 
There are certain facts which the advocates 
of this theory commonly overlook, and they 
are such as these: 

(a) Men not only have the power to mul- 
tiply, but also the power to multiply the 
means of existence. This one fact sepa- 
rates men widely from the rest of the ani- 
mal kingdom. The immigrants who set- 
tled Connecticut 250 years since not only 
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made the earth more productive, but also 
invented new means of supplying their 
wants through manufacture and produced 
what men of other States and lands needed, 
so that through commerce they were sup- 
plied with many necessaries of life. No 
man can yet show that in a race where 
death is inevitable possibility of produc- 
tion may not keep pace with possibility of 
population. 

(6) No great nation has yet perished be- 
cause of the exhaustion of the food supply; 
nations have perished through idleness, lux- 
ury and immorality rather. 

(c) Want today in Europe and America 
is not occasioned for lack of bread or rai- 
ment. Flour here is less than five dollars 
per barrel, stores are filled with clothing 
and factories are capable of producing al- 
most an unlimited supply. Want today 
has another cause than the inability of 
mother earth to feed and clothe the chil- 
dren of men. 

(d) With hundreds of acres of farms in 
New England growing up in woods, with 
millions of acres of fertile lands in the West 
untilled, with islands and almost continents 
awaiting intelligent cultivation, no man can 
say that in the near future the race may out- 
run earth’s possible provisions. There are 
other limits to population than lack of 
bread. Mr. Darwin says we know not what 
the checks are. He is speaking physiolog- 
ically. Love, marriage and the family tend 
to limit population within the bounds of 
support. The real and true struggle of man 
is not to get what either he or his fellow- 
man may have, but what both cannot have, 
but to preduce what he and his fellowman 
alike need, and so to increase the wealth of 
both and taysupport the life of both. It is 
true that men have developed by struggle, 
but it is not necessarily by a militant strug- 
gle. Whatever calls out physical, mental 
and moral effort will develop men. The 
great nations of the modern world do not 
owe this development chiefly to war, but to 
industry, invention, co-operation and com- 
merce. Our author, therefore, gives too 
large a place to the struggle for existence, 

The conclusion of the book, which is con- 
sistent with the principles noted above, is 
that the time will come in human develop- 
ment when men wil! have an equality of op- 
portunity in life. ‘‘ Legislation will aim at 
securing to all the members of the com- 
munity the right to be admitted to the ri- 
valry of life, as far as possible, on a footing 
of equal opportunity.’’ If that is all that 
legislation can do, then, unless religion so 
prevails that men voluntarily will deal justly 
and show mercy, the weak will again go to 
the wall. The hope of the book seems to 
be in the prevalence of the religious senti- 
ment, Perhaps, prior to that prevalence, 
the state will not only secure equality of op- 
portunity, but will guard the weak and re- 
strain the strong more than in the past or 
at present. What the future form of soci- 
ety may be I do not assume to predict. 
That the greatest motive power in the for- 
mation of society, as our author claims, is 
love is becoming evident. That it has 
played a larger part in the past than seien- 
tists have seen will also become evident. 
That, especially as inspired and guided by 
the Christian religion, it will make society 
more just, more prosperous, more happy 
and more holy in the future is the hope of 
every believing heart. And toward this 
end Mr. Kidd’s book on Social Evolution 
will greatly contribute. 
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1. 

The art of preaching is one which has 
been much discussed. At every church 
door it is canvassed every Sunday, for most 
hearers have formed for themselves a pretty 
distinct conception of the attributes which 
must be possessed by the preacher accord- 
ing to their own hearts, and by this stand- 
ard they try those to whom they listen. 
In all seats of theological learning there 
exist chairs for the express purpose of im- 
parting instruction in this art; and, besides, 
there is an extensive literature on the sub- 
ject. In recent years especially books in- 
tended to communicate the secret of how 
to preach have multiplied in bewildering 
numbers. And they are eagerly read. There 
is not a minister’s library in which you 
would not find some of them—a fact which 
seems to show that ministers are, at least, 
desirous of fulfilling this important function 
of their office 

But there is a converse art—the art of 
hearing. This has not been much com- 
mented on. It rarely forms the theme of 
conversation. No books have, as far as I 
am aware, been written on it, and nowhere 
is any lectureship on this subject to be 
found. Yet it is very important—not less 
important than preaching. In one respect, 
at all events, it appears to be far more im- 
portant; tor, while preachers are few, hear- 
ers are numerous. There are hundreds of 
hearers for every preacher; and, therefore, 
it seems to be more essential that their 
part should be well performed, 

It is certain that good hearers are not 
less necessary than a good preacher to make 
a successful sermon. As in a game, if it 
is to be exhilarating, you require not only 
the strong and skillful delivery of the 
bowler, but also the vigorous return from 
the batsman, so in preaching the thought 
and earnestness of the preacher must be 
met by the earnest attention of the hearers; 
and it is only by the co operation of both 
forms of mental activity that the object 
can be achieved. 

If the preacher molds the hearers, it is 
not less true that the hearers make or mar 
the preacher. The sight of a thin and un- 
sympathetic congregation, as the minister 
enters the pulpit, wili sometimes chill the 
message on his lips, even though he has 
come there with his heart on tire; and, on 
the contrary, the play of emotion on a single 
attentive face sometimes imparts warmth 
to the delivery of an entire discourse. The 
sense of two or three superior listeners, or 
even a single one, will often be with the 
minister in his study during the entire 
week, spurring him to diligence and for- 
bidding him to fall below their expectations. 
Unawares the preacher sways to the level 
of his average audience. If there are many 
hearing him who are abreast of the best 
knowledge of the day, he must address 
himself frequently to the solution of the 
problems with which the age is struggling; 
but, if his hearers are unintelligent except 
in regard to the interests of their own oceu- 
pations, he will unconsciously narrow the 
sweep of his ideas within the circumference 
of their comprehension. This principle 
works still more radically. There are con- 
gregations in which a high strain of spiritu 
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ality is expected by the entire audience, and 
a flagrant descent from this altitude would 
be felt! to be a kind of insult and outrage; 
on the other hand, there are congregations 
where the more secular the discourse is the 
more it is appreciated, but a sermon deal- 
ing with the profounder and more interior 
phases of Christian experience would sim- 
ply be unintelligible; and it is easy to see 
what a difference it makes to the minister’s 
own spiritual tone whether he has habitu- 
ally to preach up or to preach down to the 
average condition of his hearers. 

While hearers are thus making or marring 
their minister, they are at the same time in- 
fluencing one another; for attention or 
inattention is a contagious thing. I have 
preached once or twice in congregations 
where the very attitudes of the sitters in 
the pews were so slovenly and slothful that 
it was evident they bad no habits of listen- 
ing; and of course the young grow up to 
imitate their fathers. When careless habits 
as to church going prevail in a community, 
the average man follows the custom of the 
place; and, when prominent members dis- 
tinguish themselves by irregular attendance, 
the less conspicuous easily take the hint. 
But keen listeners quicken the attention of 
their neighbors, as iron sharpeneth iron. 
When people listen attentively to what is 
said inside the church, they are sure to talk 
of it outside; those who hear the rumor 
that something good is to be found inside 
the walls enter too; and thus the building 
is filled, warmth is generated, and the min- 
ister preaches better than ever. 

If a conclusive proof be required of the 
importance of the art of bearing, it is sup- 
plied in the frequency and empbasis with 
which the great Teacher Himself dwells on 
this theme. If you care to read over all 
His recorded sayings, it will surprise you to 
find how many of them are on this subject. 
His first and, with the single exception of 
the prodigal son, the greatest of His para- 
bles was that of the sower, in which He 
analyzed the qualities of bad and of good 
hearing in terms whose truth has been ac- 
knowledged by every observer in every age. 
He had often in His mouth such arresting 
sentences as “Take heed how ye hear,’ 
‘*He that hath ears to hear let him hear,” 
and the like. And He closed the Sermon on 
the Mount with the solemn and thrilling 
comparison of the good hearer to the man 
who built his house upon a rock and of the 
bad hearer to the man who built his house 
on the sand—* and the rain descended, and 
the floods came, and the wind blew and 
beat on that house; and it fell; and great 
was the fall of it.”’ 

What strikes us with astonishment, in 
reading such sayings of our Lord, is that it 
should have been necessary for Him to in- 
sist so much on attention being given to His 
words. When Christ, with His lips full of 
grace and with His message of enthralling 
novelty and power, was the preacher, every 
hearer, one would suppose, must have been 
arrested and every heart won. Yet we know 
that this was not the case. As even He 
sowed, some seed fell on ‘‘the wayside, 
some on stony ground, and some among 
thorns,’’ and it was only a certain propor- 
tion of it that brought forth the fruit of 
eternal life. Perhaps the proportion was 





not large; the number of Christians made 
by Christ Himself would appear to have 
been inconsiderable. Could there be a more 
startling proof that good hearing is no less 
essential than good preaching? The preach- 
ing of Christ was perfect; but the imperfect 
hearing of many who listened to Him ren- 
dered it of none effect. 

In these solemn sayings about hearing, 
however, Jesus was not referring to His 
own preaching alone. They are words for 
all time; and they show the place that hear- 
ing was intended by the Founder to occupy 
in all ages of the church. In His own min- 
istry He made use of other means for im- 
pressing and winning men, but preaching 
was His great instrumentality. So, when 
He sent forth His apostles, although they 
were also to employ other means, their great 
commission was to preach the gospel to 
every creature. St. Paul was conscious of 
the same vocation—*' Christ sent me not to 
baptize, but to preach the gospel.’’ To him 
faith was the essence of Christianity, and 
‘‘ faith,’ said be, ‘‘cometh by hearing.” 
Since that age circumstances have without 
doubt vastly changed. The printed page, 
for example, has become a mighty engine, 
and reading has in many departments of 
life superseded hearing. But, while books 
about Christianity are a valuable auxiliary 
to the hearing of gospel, they can never 
take its place. The testimony of the living 
man, declaring face to face that which he 
has seen and heard, is a power to which 
Christ gave His sanction, and with which 
the gospel cannot dispense. Christianity is 
a social and uniting force; its aim is love; 
and therefore it brings people together, 
where their hearts can be kindled by con- 
tact. In a great audience, when a witness 
for God is speaking, and a common convic- 
tion is swelling up in a thousand minds, 
there is more at work than the naked truth. 
Christ summons us, therefore, to the house 
of God, that His gospel may exert its. full 
influence upon us. Hearing is one of the 
principal means through which He pron- 
ises to bless us. Indeed, when we are lis- 
tening to the gospel, we are dealing with 
Himself. For what did He say? ‘He that 
soweth the good seed is the Son of Man.” 
Wherever the seed of the Word is being 
scattered—wherever any one is humbly and 
honestly bearing witness for Christ—there. 
in spite of the human failings of the mes- 
senger, Christ Himself is speaking, and it is 
with Him that the hearers have todo. This 
is the high solemnity of hearing; and, if we 
could realize. it, an unearthly splendor 
would always illuminate the pathway by 
which we go to the house of God, for we 
should know ourselves to be going to a con- 
ference with the King’ of Kings. 

ERS EM 

Along with the beautiful and the instructive 
much filth also came into this country at the 
time of the Columbian Exposition. Anthony 
Comstock has been devoting much of his time 
of late to the unearthing and detection of a 
band of veaoders of obscene literature, who 
have been distributing the slime that re- 
mained after the exposition closed. It is grati- 
fying to know that within the past two weeks 
several of the miscreants have been capture 
in Pennsylvania and New York, and one of 
them already has been given a sentence of tw 
and one-half years’ confinement in the Phila- 
delphia penitentiary. 
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TWO SHORT LOOKS AT ONE LONG 
SUBJECT. 


LOOK TWO. 
BY REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON, TOPEKA. 


The minister had been trying his ‘ ex- 
periment’ of getting his church into practi- 
cal touch with life for almost six months, 
when he had an experience which has 
proved very helpful to him many times 
since when he is tempted to grow de- 
spondent and lose his faith in the church 
as a modern power to reach men. 

He began a correspondence with a certain 
well-known leader of working men, and the 
correspondence went on quite smoothly 
until one day the working man quoted a 
passage from the Quaker Poet in which he 
speaks of 


The church, to place and power the door, 
Rebukes the sin of the world no more, 
Nor sees its Lord in the homeless poor. 


‘* Now that, to my mind,”’ wrote the work- 
ing man in his letter, ‘‘is the attitude of 
the ckurch today, just as Whittier says. 
And it is the reason why the great majority 
of working men are not found in the church. 
It is not doing Christ’s work any longer. 
It is an organization’ for the well-to-do, 
refined, well educated, well-dressed people, 
und the poor and sinful are not welcomed 
into it. That, to my mind, is the greatest 
reason why the church has lost its power 
and is losing its power over the common 
people in this age.” 

The minister read this letter very care- 
fully and his heart was sore over it. At 
first he felt that it was all true. He tried 
to call up in his mind the number of poor 
and laboring people in his own churcb, and 
he had to confess that almost his entire 
congregation came out of very good looking 
houses, wore very good clothes and worked 
for salaries instead of wages. In fact, he 
could number less than ten men of a mem- 
bership of 300 who were making their living 
by days wages. 

Still, the longer he thought over the 
letter the more he was inclined to believe 
that his correspondent had seized on a part 
truth and magnified it into a whole. He 
wrote back a reply, and for several days 
the correspondence was quite brisk between 
the minister and the leader of the working 
men. We will condense the letters for the 
sake of making the point. 

1. From the minister to the working man: 


Your quotation from Whittier surprised me. 
You surely do not believe that he would say 
that of the church of this age. He was writ- 
ing of a time a good many years ago. 

2, From the working man to the minister: 

I certainly believe that if the Quaker Poet 
were to write on the same subject again he 
would say exactly the same thing. It repre- 
sents his views of the church today. 

3. From the minister to the working man: 

There is one way in which we can find out. 
I will write to Whittier and ask him what, in 
his opinion, is the true character of the 
chureh in America today.* 

4, From the working man to the minister: 

I am confident that he will corroborate my 
views. I shall wait the ontcome of your cor- 
respondence with interest. 

So the minister wrote a very frank letter 
to the good old poet, telling him about his 
correspondence with his working man and 
asking the poet to satisfy them on the dis- 
puted question. 

In a few days the minister was delighted 
to receive, in a very small envelope and 





_*This correspondence occurred two years ago, and 

the letter from Whittier, which follows, is an actua! 
letter written by him to tne author of this papera 
sbort time before his death. 
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written on the most plain paper in a pale 
blue ink, the following letter, which he 
cherishes among the very few famous au- 
tographs he is fortunate to possess. Thisis 
the first time the letter has been made 


public: 
AMESBURY, Mags., MARCH 9, 1891. 

Dear Friend: The lines referred to by thy 
anti-church friend had no reference to the 
present time. They were iv a poem called 
The Preacher, and relate to the condition of 
New England just before the ‘ great awaken- 
ing’’ under Edwards and Whitefieid one hun- 
dred years ago. You will find the poem in 
* Household Edition’ of my writings. I think 
the church and ministers at the present time 
are most commendably active in works of 
love and mercy. Our Christianity is becoming 
practical, caring for the temporal as well as 
the spiritual welfare of the people. More and 
more the world is learning that the true plan 
of salvation is love to God and love to man. 

I am truly thy friend, Joun G. WuittiEr. 

‘*And what do you think my friend, the 
working man, said when I showed him this 
letter ?’’ asked the minister of the deacon, 
who happened to be calling at the house 
when the minister came back from his visit 
to the working man. 

“I give it up. What could he say except 
that you had the better of the argument ?”’ 

‘** He said,’’ replied the minister, in a tone 
of despair, sadness and the least tinge of 
disgust, ‘“‘Ile said, ‘O, well, Whittier is 
behind the times!’ ’’ t 

**Well!”’ exclaimed the deacon, ‘‘ what 
did you say to that ?”’ 

‘*What could any man say? I looked at 
him once and came away so as not to say 
something I might be sorry for when Sun- 
day came. 

‘* At the same time,’’ continued the min- 
ister, ‘‘I confess my friend, the working 
man, is prejudiced—whether rightly or not, 
that is not the main question. The question 
is how to get him to regard the church as 
friendly. The church, in order to make 
itself felt by the people, in order to be what 
the large hearted poet of the people de- 
clared she really was in these days, must do 
its work in such a way that prejudice shall 
be removed and men like my friend shall 
not stubbornly refuse to accept her as a 
loving power in modern life.’ 

Then the deacon folded his hands, as his 
wont was in church, and the minister, pac- 
ing the floor, relieved his mind by saying: 
‘*We read in the ninth chapter of Luke 
that Christ called His disciples together for 
their first missionary campaign and gave 
them certain directions for the work in 
hand. He said, ‘ Take nothing for your jour- 
ney, neither staves, nor scrip, neither bread, 
neither money, neither have two coats 
apiece.’ A year or perhaps two years went 
by. He gathered the same disciples to 
gether again. He is going to send them 
out into the same country. They are going 
to the same people. He is still the same 
all-wise and perfect commander. But this 
time He says, ‘ But now he that hath a purse 
let him take it, and likewise his scrip, and 
he that hath no sword let him sell his gar- 
ment and buy one.’ What is the reason 
for this change of commands? Simply the 
existing conditions. They have changed, 
therefore the equipment of the disciples 
must be changed. 

‘*The church in years gone by has put 
on various garments and carried different 
weapons and fought in particular ways. 
Today the command to the church is, 
‘Learn how men live, what they suffer and 
why, work to get just laws enacted, study 
into the causes of poverty as well as try to 
relieve it, apply the teachings of the Master 
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to the question of money and banks, and 
labor and capital, and foreign population 
and race difficulties, and heredity and en- 
vironment—in short, study mankind with a 
great yearning love for it as you work and 
pray.’ Itis the same Christ and the same 
gospel and the same cause, but this is the 
opening of the twentieth century, not the 
first. And if we have no sword let us sell 
our garment and buy one!”’ 

‘*And meanwhile,”’ said the deacon, rous- 
ing up. although he had not been asleep 
this time, ‘‘ what will you do with the letter 
from the New England poet? Will you 
give it to some historical society?” 

‘*No, indeed!” replied the minister, ‘I 
will spread it out on my study desk where I 
can read it while I write my sermons.”’ 

And the deacon thought that the sermon 
of the following Sunday was the most hope- 
ful one the minister had preached in a long 


time. 
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ANONYMOUS HYMNS AND DISOOV- 
ERED AUTHORS. 


BY REV. JAMES H. ROSS. 





The Congregationalist of April 13, 1893, con- 
tained an article which characterized a given 
number of hymns as anonymous, and stated 
that even Charles 8. Robinson, the well-known 
specialist in hymnology, had been unable to 
find the names of their authors. But there is 
a new literature and a new learning in hym- 
nology. Dr. Robinson is familiar with it. 
His series of hymn-books, begun in 1862, has 
steadily reduced the number of anonymous 
hymns. His Songs for the Sanctuary, 1870, 
designated 276 anonymous bymns out of 1,342, 
or about one-fifth. His Laudes Domini for 
the Sunday School, 1888, designated tweuty as 
anopymous, of which the authors of five are 
now known. His New Laudes Domini, 1892, 
contained twenty out of 1,228 and is correct 
up to date. Dr. Robinson says; “ It would be 
an excellent theme for some good hymnolo- 
gist to comment upon the usefulness of the 
anonymous ministries of one sacred song 
through the ages.” Historic and poetic jus- 
tice would select Charlotte Elliott’s Just as 
I am, without one plea,” as a hymn for sucha 
theme and line of comment. It was published 
in 1836, without her name, in the Yearly Re- 
membraocer, which she edited. She was ac- 
customed to conceal her identity as a poet 
and hymnist. Only lately bas ‘‘O Thou, the 
contrite sinner’s Friend,’ been restored to 
her name from that of Charles Wesley, with 
which for years it has been identified. “ Just 
as I am”’ graduated from a modest religious 
magazine into scrap-books, prayer circles, 
chapel services, bymnals and the uses of the 
church universal. Some time after its publi- 
cation a benevolent lady, struck by its beauty 
and spiritual value as a hymn of penitence 
and self-surrender, had it printed on a leaflet 
and circulated through the cities and towns of 
Great Britain. Miss Elliott (1789-1871), being 
in feeble health, was staying at Torquay, a 
health resort in Devonshire, under the care of 
an eminent physician. One day the doctor, 
an earnest Christian, placed one of those leaf- 
lets in his patient’s hands, saying he felt sure 
she would like it. The surprise and pleasure 
were mutual when she recognized her own 
hymn and he discovered that she was its 
author. 

Of sume of the hymns mentioned in the arti- 
ele in the Congregationalist the history is now 
known. “I saw the cross of Jesus,” in the 
New Laudes Domini (584), is correctly ascribed 
to Rey. F. Whitfield (1829-), a rector of the 
Church of England. It was published in the 
author’s Sacred Poems and Prose, 1861. Nine 
of his hymns are in common use and are of 
considerable merit. 

** My life flows on in endless song, 
with its tune, is by Rev. Robert Lowry (1526-), 
a Baptist, widely known as the author of 
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“Shall we gather at the river?” “ One more 
day’s work for Jesus,” and as the editor of vari- 
ous hymnals. He resides at Plaintield, N.J. 

‘When my last hour is close at hand” 
is a translation by E. A. Bowring (M. P. in 
1868) from the German of Nicolaus Herman 
(-1561), who for many years was organist and 
choir master at Joachimsthal, in Bohemia, just 
over the mountains from Saxony. In 1545 Rev. 
J. Matthesius (1504-1565) became pastor of the 
church, and whenever he preached a sermon 
that impressed Herman the choir master em- 
bodied its main ideas in a hymn. Many of 
his hymns passed into church use in Germany 
and still survive in nearly all German hym- 
The one noted was a bymn “ For the 


nals. 
dying.’ It is beautiful, the best that Herman 
wrote. It is a prayer for happiness in death. 


Bowring’s is only one of several translations 
of it into English. He translated two small 
volumes of German hymns, selected by Queen 
Victoria and privately printed for Her Majes- 
ty’s use. He made this translation of Her- 
man’s hymn for use at the funeral of Prince 
Albert, in the famous St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, Dec. 23, 1861. It was the first of the 
two chorales then sung. 

Dr. Quint, in alluding to anonymous hymns 
purely for illustration, said, ‘‘ All those which 
have earned a place in our books of praise are 
worthy of study.’”’ The tendency is to reduce 
their number, not only by the discovery of 
their authorship but by exclusion, leaving but 
few as survivals of the fittest. In Bedell’s 
Church Hymnary there are only a half-dozen; 
in Richards’s Songs of Christian Praise there 
are less than a dozen; in the Hymns of the 
Faith, by Professors Harris and Tucker, the 
editions vary. The older edition contains less 
than a dozen, the popular edition practically 
none. In the Plymouth Collection, 1894, by 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., there are forty- 
three, but the number would have been re- 
duced if the custom of compilers had been 
followed in giving the names of translators 
where the authorship in the foreign tongues is 
unknown. Dr. Abbott enumerates in the in- 
dex the anonymous composers but not the 
anonymous authors. 

The hymnal commission of the Episcopal 
Church, of which Bishop Doane of Albany 
was the chairman, in 1892 advised against 
printing the names of authors. Its reason 
was that the hymns had become the property 
of the church, and being in some instances 
altered from the original ought not to be asso- 
ciated with the names of those who wrote 
them. The Church of England Hymn Book is 
printed thus. The recommendation was not 
adopted. The new hymnal, published in 1893, 
gives an index of the names of authors. Twen- 
ty-two are marked anonymous or unknown. 
One, however, is by Miss Frances Havergal, 
‘God in heaven, hear our singing.” It was 
written Oct. 22, 1869, at Leamington, Eng., 
and entitled ‘‘A child’s hymn for missions.’ 
If providence weds an author and a hymn 
no compiler nor commission should put them 
asunder. To do so is to return to the dark 
days of hymnody. 

Rev. Thomas Jervis (1748-1833), in his Col- 
lection of Hymns and Psalms for Public and 
Private Worship, 1795, was the first hymnol- 
ogist who attached the names of hymnists to 
their hymns. He was an English Unitarian. 
His plan has been commonly but not uni- 
formly followed. Josiah Conder (1789-1855), 
an English Congregational hymnist and com- 
piler of the first rank, took the untenable posi- 
tion that the histories of hymns have but lit- 
tle value in awakening interest. 

For awhile “O little town of Bethlehem” 
passed as anonymous. How welcome the 
knowledge that it was written, ‘‘ about 1880,” 
by Phillips Brooks (1835-1893). He wrote no 
Advent sermon that will outlive his Advent 
hymn. He was careless of his fugitive leaflet 
printed for Trinity Sunday school, but his 
biography will be doubly welcome if it shall 
throw any light on the spiritual experience 
which produced so beautiful a hymn. 
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If all hymns which have earned a place in 
our hymn-books as anonymous be studied, as 
was suggested, they will fall naturally intotwo 
classes: those whose authors have been dis- 
covered recently and those whose authors, up 
to date, have eluded the search of the most 
painstaking scholarship. We shall refer only 
to those which are best known and which 
survive in the most recent hymnals, partly as 
illustrations that some compilers have not 
done enough of original investigation. 

1. ‘‘ When the world is brightest ’’ is a litany 
to the Saviour now in extensive use. It 
was published in Rev. Lawrence Tuttiet’s 
Through the Clouds, 1866. It was written 
for the music of a Roman litany, Ave Stella 
maris. The author (1825-) is a rector of the 
Church of England. Thirteen of his bymns 
have come into common use. The majority 
were written for children. Rev. John Julian, 
compiler of the Dictionary of Hymnology, 
sags that “those for special services and sea- 
sons are of great merit.”’ 

2. ‘Come unto Me when shadows darkly 
gather’? is by Mrs. Catherine H. Esling 
(1812-) of Philadelphia. It appeared in the 
Christian Keepsake Annual, 1839, in nine 
stanzas. It is usually reduced to three or 
four stanzas. The authoress is an Episcopa- 
lian. Rev. C. S. Nutter of Boston, a Metho- 
dist master in hymnology, says: ‘‘ This gem of 
holy song will long preserve her name in the 
Church of Christ.’ 

3. ‘God the Father, God the Son,” is by 
Canon William Bright (1824-) of Oxford Uni- 
versity, whose hymns are more meritori- 
ous than their uses would suggest. It is a 
“litany of the resurrection.’”’ Eight of the 
author’s hymns are in common use. 

4. “ Sovereign of worlds, display Thy power,’’ 
1803, the authorship of which has been one of 
the problems of hymnologists, is now ascribed 
by common consent to an English Baptist, 
Rev. B. H. Draper (1775-1843). In 1805 a col- 
lection called Hymns for the Use of Chris- 
tians was published in Portland, Me. It con- 
tained the hymn whose first line has been 
given, and an additional one now familiar, 
‘Ye Christian heralds, go proclaim.’’ They 
were missionary hymns. To one of them a 
running title was attached: ‘On the Depart- 
ure of the Missionaries. By a Bristol Stu- 
dent.”’ Subsequently the name of Mrs. Voke 
was attached to it. She wrote missionary 
hymns, but otherwise is absolutely unknown. 

5. ““He gave me back the bond.” Of late 
the discovery has been made that “ Sabine” 
represents Charles Stanley (1821?-) as the 
author. He is a merchant in Sheffield, Eng. 

6. “‘ Jerusalem, my happy home.” The proof 
that this was written by James Montgomery 
(1771-1854) has been pronounced sufficient by 
specialists. He printed it for the parish 
church choir of Eckington, Eng. It was first 
published in Williams and Boden’s Collection, 
1801. It has been a favorite in Great Britain 
and América. 

7. “O holy, holy, holy Lord!”’ Rev. James 
Eastburn (1797-1819) composed this. He was 
a brother of Bishop Eastburn, Bishop of Mas- 
sachusetts. He was buried at sea while sail- 
ing to Vera Cruz for his health. Griswold 
included him in the list of American poets. 
It is a fervent hymn and is entitled to a per- 
manent place in hymnals and services. The 
latest hymnals contain it. 

8. ‘Lord, dismiss us with Thy blessing.” 
This hymn first appeared in 1774, but it came 
into general use after being published by its 
author, Rev. Robert Hawker (1753-1827), in 
1793, in a Collection of Children’s Hymns for 
the parish church of St. Charles, the Martyr, 
Plymouth, Eng. Only in recent years has his 
claim to it been established. He was a Cal- 
vinistic commentator on the Scriptures and 
issued a penny edition. The hymn is to be 
distinguished from three other hymns having 
the same first line. 

9. “‘ Hark, the sound of angel voices” is a 
fine home missionary hymn, which was pub- 
lished in Robinson’s Spiritual Songs for 
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Church and Choir, 1878. It was entitled 
Westward. In 1879 it was copied into the 
manual entitled Mission Songs, compiled for 
use at the meetings of the American Board, 
It is within a year that Mrs. Rebecca Phenix 
Coe (1818-), the honored wife of Rev. David B, 
Coe, D. D., secretary of the H. M. S., has been 
disclosed as its author. It is comparable to 
Bishop Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Hark, the sound of 
holy voices,’’ 1862, and to Rev. John Cawood’s 
“ Hark! what mean those holy voices,’ 1819, 
The three hymns are based either upon the 
song of the angels over the birth of Jesus, or 
the songs of the angels and the redeemed, the 
words of which but not the music are repro- 
duced in the Gospels and in the Revelation by 
John (Luke 2: 14; Rev. 7: 12). Rev. S. W. 
Duffield, the distinguished hymnologist, and 
Mrs. Coe were residents in Bloomfield, N. J., 
yet he designated her hymn as “‘ anonymous.” 

The authors of the following hymns for chil- 
dren have been discovered: 

1. “ How, sweet is the Bible” is by a lay- 
man, Deacon George T. Congreve (1821-), 
Rye Lane, Peckham, Eng. He published in 
1869 Gems of Song for the Sunday Schoof, of 
which about one million copies have been 
sold. 

2. ** Book of grace and book of glory,” by 
Thomas Mackellar (1812-) of Philadelphia, 
was written in 1846. It has been republished 
in England. Its author is the head of the 
firm of type-founders, Mackellar, Smiths & 
Jordan. 

3. “ Holy night, peaceful night,” is an Eng- 
lish translation from the German of Father 
Joseph Mohr (1792-1848), who held various 
positions in the diocese of Salzburg. It is the 
only hymn of Mohr’s which has been trans- 
lated into English. The translator of this 
version is still unknown. The original was 
written as a Christmas carol, 1818, while Mohr 
was assistant priest at Laufen on the Salza, 
and was set to music by Franz Gruber (1787- 
1863), schoolmaster at Arnsdorf and afterward 
organist at Hallein. Thereare eleven English 
translations, one by Edersheim, the Jewish 
Christian author of the Life of Christ ; another 
by Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, the English Uni- 
tarian. Brooke’s translation is No. 58 in his 
recent volume of select Christian Hymns 
[Macmillan & Co.]. It is very beautiful. 

4. “ Holy Spirit, hear us,’ is a “hymn to 
the Holy Ghost,’ by Rev. W. H. Parker 
(1845-). Three of bis hymns for children are 
in common use in English bymnals. Few 
hymps to the Holy Ghost are found in chil- 
dren’s hymnals. This one is an exception 
and is found in many. One specialist desig- 
nates the author, not as a (Baptist) clergyman, 
but as a self-trained working man. 

5. ‘‘ There are lonely hearts to cherish” is 
by George Cooper (1840-), who was born in 
New York City. 

6. “‘I’ve found a friend, O, such a friend,” 
is by Rev. James G. Small (1817-1888) of the 
Free Church of Scotland. The hymn appeared 
in his Psalms and Sacred Songs in 1866. It 
has been adopted into numerous hymnals. 
It is one of the Gospel Hymns made familiar 
by the hymn-book and meetings of Moody and 
Sankey. 

Such studies freshen the hymn-book and 
the praise service—the hymnal part of every 
service. Their fruits enrich the spiritual life 
of Christians and churches. 


—$ 


Remembering the margin of difference be- 
tween the claims made for Professor Koch’s 
cure for consumption and the results attained, 
the public cannot be blamed for discounting 
somewhat the claims now made for his remedy 
for diphtheria. Yet it is said that already 
3,000 cases have been treated successfully in 
Berlin, that Professor Virchow admits that 
the new specific, antitoxine, has achieved an 
undoubted triumph, and a representative of 
the New York Board of Health sent to Berlin 
to investigate has returned favorably im- 
pressed with the claims made for the foe to 
the diphtheria bacillus. 
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The Home 


THE LAST EVE OF SUMMER. 


Summer’s last sun nigh unto setting shines 
Through yon columnar pines, 

And on the deepening shadows of the lawn 
its golden lines are drawn, 


Dreaming of long gone summer days like this, 
Feeling the wind’s soft kiss, 

Grateful and glad that failing ear and sight 
Have still their old delight, 


I sit alone, and watch the warm, sweet day 
Lapse tenderly away ; 

And, wistful, with a feeling of forecast, 
I ask, ‘‘ Is this the last? 


‘“ Will nevermore for me the seasons run 
Their round, and will the sun 

Of ardent summers yet to come forget 
For me to rise and set?”’ 


Thou shouldst be here, or I should be with 
thee 
Wherever thou mayst be, 
Lips mute, hands clasped, in silences of speech 
Each answering unto each. 


For this still hour, this sense of mystery far 
Beyond the evening star, 

No words outworn suffice on lip or scroll; 
The soul would fain with soul 


Wait, while these few swift-passing days ful- 
fill 
The wise-disposing Will, 
And, in the evening as at morning, trust 
The All-Merciful and Just. 


The solemn joy that soul communion feels 
Immortal life reveals ; 

And human love, its prophecy and sign, 
Interprets love divine. / 


Come then, in thought, if that alone may be, 
O friend! and bring with Thee 
Thy calm assurance of transcendent spheres, 
And the eternal years! 
—J. G. Whittier. 


a 


Roaming down Cornhill the other day 
we picked up a copy of Thomas Chalmers’s 
discourses on The Application of Christian- 
ity to the Commercial and Ordinary Affairs 
of Life. If one wishes to see how perennial 
sin is, Jet him read the plain talk given by 
the Scotch dominie to the Glasgow mer- 
chants and their wives and see how it ap- 
plies to the life of today. Said he to his 
fair hearers, I hear that you ‘“ put a lie into 
the mouth of a dependent, and that for the 
purpose of protecting your time from such 
an encroachment as you would not feel to 
be convenient or agreeable.’’ Interpreted 
in modern terms, this means ordering do- 
mestics to say you are not at home when 
you are at home. Do you defend the prac- 
tice? Listen to the sturdy Scot, who will 
have his say: 

You may try to darken and transform this 

piece of casuistry as you will, and work up 
your own minds into the peaceable conviction 
that itis all right. But be very certain that 
where the moral sense of your domestic is 
not already overthrown, there is, at least, one 
bosom within which you have raised a war 
of doubts and difficulties. 
The Vitiating Influence of the Higher upon 
the Lower Orders of Society was the theme 
of Chalmers when he uttered the above 
warning. It is a theme for today and here 
in America. 


The innovation of having young women 
act as pall bearers at funerals has been in- 
troduced in certain localities, but it is hoped 
that the custom may not become general. 
One objection is that the weight of a dead 
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body, except in the case of infants or quite 
young children, should preclude their serv- 
ing in such capacity. Physicians oppose 
the plan of having the male members of a 
household act as pall bearers on the ground 
that only those who are trained to lifting 
weights can safely handle caskets, But the 
chief objection to allowing young women to 
serve is that it would inevitably introduce 
an element of display in dress at funerals 
which people of good taste must deprecate. 
In the town where the fashion was intro- 
duced the local paper said, ‘‘The young 
ladies wore white caps, gloves, dresses and 
shoes, the emblems of purity.’’ Better far 
the severe simplicity of Lowell, who, when 
his second little girl died, wrote to a friend, 
‘*For Rose I would have no funeral; my 
father only made a prayer and then [ walked 
up alone to Mount Auburn and saw her 
body laid by her sister’s.’’ 


oe 


ALTRUISM. 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 





Altruism has become a familiar word in 
the last decade, not that it is a newly coined 
word by any means, but that we have heard 
it oftener than we used to. The thing for 
which the word stands has always been in 
existence and in practice ever since to do 
unto others as ye would that others should 
do unto you fell in golden syllables on the 
ear of a listening world. And that was long 
ago. 

There is a very commonplace sort of al- 
truism which some of us might practice to 
advantage. For example, there is some- 
thing coming off at our church, a festival or 
entertainment, or among our friends some- 
body has a plan or a project which can suc- 
ceed only if it ig resolutely seconded and 
carried forward by enthusiastic and sympa- 
thetic helpers. It is not always easy to 
enjoy to the full a recreative or social 
scheme which others have set on foot. Our 
own home may have a charm for us that 
the church parlors lack. Our own old 
friends may be more congenial than the 
people we meet at the church sociable. If 
we are busy most of the time, we may be 
chary of breaking into the scanty leisure of 
the intervals when business is barred from 
our door. If we are pleasure-loving, we 
may have a choice as to our pleasures, 

But Christian altruism has always and 
everywhere a large infusion of that love 
which seeketh not her own. The question 
should always be, not, ‘‘ What shall I get by 
this course or that?’’ but, ‘‘ What shall I 
impart?’’ It should be, not, ‘Are these 
people interesting to me?’’ but, ‘* How can 
[ be interesting to them?’’ As a simple 
matter of fact, everybody one meets, how- 
ever obscure and unlearned, is interesting, 
if looked at from the right side. 

The great trouble is that we are too re- 
mote from many of the people we meet, too 
alien in sentiment to know them in the 
least. They are to us unexplored territo- 
ries, and we never penetrate farther than 
their outer banks. It is so with women 
whom we have seen in the church we and 
they attend, sitting in pews on side aisles, 
or well up to the front under the pulpit’s 
shadow. We know the very set of their 
shoulders under their cloaks, and we have 
exchanged a chilly ‘‘Good morning” now and 
then, but this is the extent of our acquaint- 
ance. Hired service is ours from women in 
our kitchens, but we remain strangers to 
them and they to us, the home bond alto. 
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gether lacking, because there has been 
neither interest nor reciprocity in the rela- 
tion established lightly and lightly broken. 

It is wonderful how much we like the 
neighbor that we know. ‘Better is a 
neighbor that is near than a brother that is 
far off.”” This is why few of us are indiffer- 
ent to the family physician, whose coming 
into the household has been familiar and 
friendly, and whom we care for and cham- 
pion hotly upon occasion. People whom 
we have come close to have shown us their 
interesting points, and our way of looking 
at them is entirely different from the semi- 
hostile, semi-heedless way with which we 
regard the stranger. 

Not long ago a young girl had occasion to 
call] several times on a well-known society 
woman in a large city. The girl was coun- 
try-bred and was valiantly buffeting the 
waves in an effort to find a dry standing 
ground for the soles of her feet in city jour- 
nalism. She found the well-to-do woman 
cold and disdainful, as she thought—it was 
really only shyness—and her first call and 
her second were not agreeable to either. 
But my country girl is a lovely creature, a 
true, simple-hearted altruist, and she won 
her way. She came to me radiant one 
morning, ‘* Mrs. is an angel,’’ she said. 





-“*She has been so kind. We have found 


each other out.’’ 
True altruism can put self in the back- 
ground, and that is the true place for self. 


$$$. 


AUNT NABBY’S TREASURES. 

I was glad to see the article on Home 
Breaking in a recent issue. It is a sadly 
neglected duty, this disposing of heirlooms 
and precious relics. It recalled the experi- 
ence of Aunt Nabby, as every one called her, 
who lived in a rambling old farmhouse, 
which had been enlarged by each genera- 
tion, by the addition of a bedroom, or a 
“buttery,” or a “stoop,” till one could 
hardly define the original house. 

Aunt Nabby was the stereotyped, tall, 
prim, spinster “‘ schoolma’am”’ of the village 
school. She had cared for the aged parents 
after the other members of the family had 
all settled in homes of their own. She had 
directed the man-of-all-work in outdoor af- 
fairs and kept up the general character of 
thrift and neatness about the. premises for 
many years. So well known was she that 
two gentlemen, who had planned a long car- 
riage trip through that part of Massachu- 
setts, were facetiously told, as they were 
starting off, ‘‘If you drive through B—, 
give my love to Aunt Nabby.”’ 

‘*We shall journey through B——,” they 
replied; ‘* how shall we find Aunt Nabby?”’ 

‘*As you pass a large, old house, un- 
painted, with a big wood-pile in front and a 
bigger elm tree near, you will see Aunt 
Nabby picking up some kindling or chips,”’ 
was the reply. 

The travelers forgot the joke, as they re- 
garded it, but two or three days later, as 
they were driving leisurely along, one of 
them exclaimed, ‘‘There is Aunt Nabby 
now!’’ and, drawing up the reins, he called 
out, ‘‘ Are you Mr, A.’s Aunt Nabby?” 

““T have a nephew, a Mr. A., in New 
Hampshire,”’ she replied, with quiet dignity. 

‘* Well, he wished us to give his love to 
you. We saw him as we were leaving 
home,”’ 

After a little pleasant chat they rode on. 

As years went on the aged parents died, 
and Aunt Nabby needed younger hands and 
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a younger head to plan and work for her. 
The homestead had rightly been given to 
her with all its belongings, but her days of 
teaching were long past and she felt lone- 
some. Among the sixteen nephews and 
nieces she selected the one most like her- 
self—and named for her—and asked her to 
come and live with her. ‘‘Abigail’’ came, 
and the two plodded on, harmoniously, 
quietly and care-taking as ever. 

One day Aunt Nabby brought out a set of 
tea spoons and four large, solid table spoons, 
and said: ‘I bought these with the wages 
of my first school. Father and mother 
thought I had better put it into silver. 
They thought then I might need it some- 
time, but I haven’t, you know, and now I am 
going to give it to you. I want you to have 
the first silk dress that I ever bought, too. 
It is as good as new.” 

Piece by piece, as the years went on, she 
brought out other precious relics and desig- 
nated their disposition among the various 
relatives and friends. Many said, ‘* You 
should make a will, Aunt Nabby.”’ But she 
did not think that necessary. Her niece 
once ventured: ‘‘ Won’t you putit in writing, 
Aunt Nabby, if you want me to have those 
spoons?”’ 

‘‘ No; there is no need of that,’’ she said. 
‘‘The spoons are all marked, and your 
name is the same as mine.”’ 

But one sad, still morning Aunt Nabby 
did not come down to breakfast. She had 
‘fallen on sleep’’ that knows no waking 
here. Peacefully and silently the ‘‘ship 
had passed in the night.’’ She was sin- 
cerely mourned. All revered and respected 
her and those who knew her best loved her 
dearly. After the funeral rites were over, 
then the law, rigorous and exact, stepped 
in. There was no will, not even a scrap of 
paper to designate the wishes of the late 
owner of all these hoarded relics, Aunt 
Nabby had inherited the saving propensities 
of her father and mother, and, besides the 
savings banks accounts and the notes at in- 
terest, there were innumerable articles of 
real value as well as of curiosity. The great 
garret, stretching from end to end of the 
old house, was literally full of carefully pre- 
served chests of drawers, ancient sideboards, 
spinning wheels, large and small brass fire 
sets, etc., that would craze a modern relic 
hunter. But alas! there were sixteen neph- 
ews and nieces, and to each of these the law 
gave an equal share in all these treasures, 

Some of these heirs at Jaw were clamor- 
ous. Some had “ wasted their substance”’ 
and sought to replenish it. Such. piles of 
table linen and bedding, much of it home- 
spun and homewoven, was of the very 
nicest. Chests of clothing, too, of every 
variety of fabric and fashion, and so care- 
fully aired and lavendered that neither 
moth nor rust could corrupt. All these the 
auctioneer called for. Pleadings and tears 
availed not. The proceeds must be divided 
into sixteen parts. Some of the heirs from 
away out West had equal rights with the 
favorite niece and namesake, All alike, lot 
by lot and parcel by parcel, went under the 
hammer. When the personal clothing was 
held up, and with it a multitude of carefully 
darned, homeknit stockings, a kind-hearted 
nephew answered the question, ‘* How much 
shall I have for the lot?’’ with a bid that 
quickly withdrew them from the public 
gaze. Inexorable law had its way and was 
just, but genuine kindness and love, also, 
had its way, and the cherished spoons and 
other gifts were struck off at the first 
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nominal bid to their acknowledged rightful 
owner. 

That was a sad, teary auction sale. 
‘* What would Aunt Nabby have said?”’ ex- 
claimed one and another of the sixteen heirs 
at law. And how easily it could all have 
been avoided! a ae 


MORBIDNESS. 


BY LUCY ELLIOT KEELER. 


‘‘Do you know,” said a young girl, slip- 
ping up to an older woman at a reception— 
O, the faith of the young girl in the woman 
a dozen years her senior!—‘ I feel that I am 
growing morbid. Were you ever morbid, 
and whatever is a person to do?”’ 

The woman smiled indulgently. ‘ Your 
ailment is about as exceptional as hunger,”’ 
she replied, ‘‘ or as sleepiness, or the love of 
holidays.’’ Then, as they moved together 
toward a tea table, ‘‘Do not coddle your 
morbidness, my dear.’’ 

Better advice the girl will never get. 
Nothing responds more promptly to cultiva- 
tion than a tendency to look upon the dark 
side of things, to peep and potter about 
one’s own deficiencies, to brood over what 
happened yesterday and what is likely to 
happen tomorrow, to make mountains out 
of petty troubles that extend not a hand’s 
breadth beyond our sphere. 

It is the eye, as Emerson says, that makes 
the horizon, and, although annoyances and 
trials and griefs spring up, we want to get 
the knack of seeing around them, or through 
them, or over them. An bour of grumbling, 
either spoken or silent, uses up so much 
force. Sidney Smith used to say that if it 
were his lot to crawl he would crawl con- 
tentedly; if to fly, he would fly with alac- 
rity; but as long as he could help it he 
would never be unhappy. Nothing is so 
impregnable as gayety and courage, and 
there are always a thousand reasons for 
being courageous. Duty is hard, some- 
times, and presses the joy out of life? Pos- 
sibly, as seen in prospect; but is it not ‘‘a 
singular way of honoring duty, that of seem- 
ing to drag it through life instead of wear- 
ing it as a crown?” 

Morbidness has not reserved its thrusts 
for any one alone. Everybody has to exert 
himself against it, even the persons whom 
we regard as entirely happy; so when we 
succumb to it and see others cheerful about 
us, be sure that we are just so much weaker 
than they. 

How, then, shall one go to work to re- 
sist the blue devils which hover round? 
Eugenie de Guerin answered to that ques- 
tion: ‘‘ Work, work, work. Keep busy the 
body which does mischief to the soul. 
1 have been too little occupied today, which 
gives a certain ennui which [ have in me 
time to ferment.’’ Emerson declares that 
to fill the hour, ‘‘ that is happiness: to fill 
the hour and leave no crevice for a repent- 
ance or an approval’’; and Goethe’s wise 
mother told Bettina that it was her habit to 
dispatch at once whatever she had to do, 
the most disagreeable always first, ‘‘ gulp- 
ing down the devil without looking at him.” 
Daniel Deronda’s rule of life was to ‘ get 
more interest in others and more knowledge 
about the best things.”’ 

Proper association ,is one of the greatest 
agencies for realizing health and happiness. 
We should get the capacity for seeing 
charms in people, and lose no chance of giv- 
ing pleasure. ‘I expect to pass through 
this world but once,’’ the old maxim reads, 
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‘if therefore there be any kindness I can 
show or any good I can do, let me do it now, 
for I shall not pass this way again.’’ To go 
and sit down by some one whose continual 
lot it is to suffer pain, to visit the poor and 
needy, teaches many things by simple com- 
parison. Exercise in the open air and right 
habits of living, wide views of life, a variety 
of occupation, a pride that will keep back 
tears, a willingness to be happy rather than 
miserable, and to seek the small joys, the 
resolve to put on gladness, ‘‘ that majestic 
atmosphere in which one may live the 
charmed life,’”’ a little more pluck, which 
will scorn to run at the first defeat, prompt 
decision against coddling one’s morbidness, 
a few more self-conquests, a little more 
heroism—these will transform a life of 
dreariness into one of triumph. 

Above all, as Emerson wrote to his daugh- 
ter, ‘‘ Finish every day and have done with 
it. For manners and for wise living it isa 
sin toremember. You have done what you 
could; some blunders and absurdities no 
doubt crept in; forget them as soon as you 
can. Tomorrow is a new day; you shall be- 
gin it well and serenely, with too high a 
spirit to be cumbered with your old non- 
sense. This day for all that is good and 
fair. Itis too dear, with all its hopes and 
occupations, to waste a moment on the rot- 
ten yesterdays.” 


<a 


THE CENTURY PLANT IN BLOOM. 

The agave, or century plant, as grown in 
miniature in pots and tubs, is familiar to 
most Northern people. I do not know 
whether or not it ever blooms when grown 
in that way, but, if so, there can be no com- 
parison to its wonderful appearance in a 
state of nature. Here on the Florida penin- 
sula the agave is at home in the open 
ground. Though they are very commonly 
set in the yards as ornamental plants, one is 
rarely to be seen in bloom. The reason is 
that in a few years they take up so much 
room, and are so long in coming into bloom, 
the proprietor gets out of patience and digs 
them out. 

After several years’ residence in Flor- 
ida, it is only this summer that I have 
seen one in bloom. It is a wonder in the 
floral kingdom. The full-grown plant has 
a spread of sword-shaped leaves of from 
eight to ten feet clustered on a thick stem 
some three feet high. From the center of 
this, when ten or twelve years old, the blos- 
som stalk comes out and starts skyward. 
The one that I ave been watching this 
summer sent up a stalk perfectly straight 
and smooth thirty feet high and six inclies 
in diameter above the leaves. Then the 
stalk becomes serpentine in form and gves 
on fifteen feet more. At each outward 
bend, the space being about fifteen inches, 
it sends out a branch four or five feet long 
at the bottom and growing shorter towaid 
the top. These branches are loaded with 
thousands upon thousands of blossom bids. 
At a distance it looks like a pine tree of 
some size, but there is nothing like a leat 
about the top, only biossom buds, The 
single flower is rot remarkable for beauty. 
The blossoms attract mainly by their im- 
mense numbers and the proud way in which 
they grow, the uppermost being forty five 
feet from the ground. The buds and flow- 
ers are after the lily order. The petais are 
slender and needle-like, red or yellow, anc! 
the stamens and anthers are long and »rm- 
inent, as in the lily. Wi DB: 
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THE SHUT-EYE TRAIN. 


(To Mistress Dorothy Lynch.) 
Come, my little one, with me! 
There are wondrous sights to see 
As the evening shadows fall; 
In your pretty cap and gown, 
Don’t detain 
The Shut-Eye train. 
“ Ting-a-ling! ’”’ the bell it goeth, 
“ Toot-toot! ” the whistle bloweth, 
And we hear the warning call: 
“ Allaboard for Shut-Eye Town!” 


Over hill and over plain 
Soon will speed the Shut-Eye train! 
Through the blue where bloom the stars 
And the Mother Moon looks down, 
We'll away 
To land of Fay. 
O, the sights that we shall see there! 
Come, my little one, with me there— 
Tis a goodly train of cars— 
All aboard for Shut-Eye Town. 


Swifter than a wild bird’s flight, 
Through-the realms of fleecy light 
We shall speed and speed away ! 
Let the night in envy frown, 
What care we 
How wroth she be! 
To the Balow-land above us, 
To the Balow-folk who love us, 
Let us hasten while we may— 
All aboard for Shut-Eye Town! 


Shut-Eye Town is passing fair— 
Golden dreams await usjthere; 
We shall dream those dreams, my dear, 
Till the Mother Moon goes down— 
See unfold 
Delights untold! 
And in those mysterious places 
We shall see beloved faces, 
And beloved voices hear 
In the grace of Shut-Eye Town! 


Heavy are your eyes, my sweet, 
Weary are your little feet. 
Nestle closer up to me, 
In your pretty cap and gown; 
Don’t detain 
The Shut-Eye train! 
“ Ting-a-ling! ’’ the bell it goeth, 
“ Toot-toot! ”’ the whistle bloweth. 
O, the sights that we shall see! 
All aboard for Shut-Eye Town! 
—Eugene Field. 


— 





WHAT JAMIE DID. 


BY MARY E. Q. BRUSH. 


Little James Leonard had never thought 
much about heathen and missionaries and 
such things. He had a vague idea that the 
latter were good men who had a pretty hard 
time of it, what with hot weather, tigers, 
big snakes, tarantulas, learning a new lan- 
guage and being obliged to eat with chop- 
sticks. As for the heathen, they were very 
odd indeed, with their dusky skins, funny- 
faced idols, scanty attire and rather dis- 
agreeable habit of eating the aforementioned 
missionaries. 

James never felt the least bit interested 
in them until that Sabbath morning when 
Miss Colton, a returned missionary (who 
hadn’t been eaten, by the way!), lectured in 
the big Tabernacle at the Thousand Islands. 
She told about a little boy in India, who, 
hearing of the dear Jesus, had learned to 
love Him. But the father was angry at his 
son’s becoming a Christian and subjected 
him to all sorts of cruelty. He was beaten 
until his back was sore and bleeding; he 
was shut up in a dark, slimy hole and left 
there without food until he was nearly 
starved. Yet throughout it all he never 
gave up Christ! The missionaries found 
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him, took him and were now trying to edu- 
cate him that he might, become a useful 
preacher to his own race. Money was 
needed, of course, for this, and Miss Colton 
asked that the little folks in the congrega- 
tion would help. 

‘¢T wish that I had a dollar,”’ said Jamie, 
as he and Uncle Harry walked home under 
the green trees and along the shore-path, 
where one caught glimpses of the blue, sun- 
lit St. Lawrence. 

‘“ Want to buy some of those pretty willow 
baskets you saw down at the Indian camp 
yesterday, eh?’’ said Uncle Harry. 

‘*No, sir; I want to send it to Sumpsi Din.” 

‘“‘Sumpsi Din!’? Uncle Harry repeated, 
much mystified. 

‘* He’s the little heathen boy Miss Colton 
told about.” 

‘‘O—ah—yes! Plucky little fellow, 
wasn’t he?’’ rejoined Uncle Harry, care- 
lessly, as he stooped to brush off a speck of 
dust from his white duck trousers. 

“Yes, sir!’ enthusiastically. ‘‘And I 
want to send him adollar! I want it all my 
own, sir’’—coloring a little, as he saw Uncle 
Harry make a motion toward his pocket. 

‘““You do, eh? Well,” with a twinkle 
of the eye, ‘‘suppose you give up your trip 
to Kingston tomorrow; that will be fifty 
cents toward the dollar.”’ 

Jamie hung his head thoughtfully. He 
had anticipated much pleasure from that 
trip. He wanted to see the quaint old town 
with its ancient fort, big stone buildings, 
the cathedral, the market wagons laden 
with fruit and flowers, and the stores where 
one got things so cheap. Then he thought 
of poor Sumpsi Din, with his sore back and 
brave, loyal heart, and said, sturdily, ‘‘I 
won’t go to Kingston—I’ll save that fifty 
cents.”’ 

But it was pretty hard after all the next 
morning when the stately steamer, the 
Empire State, moved away from the dock, 
while music from the band came in be- 
witching strains across the widening waves 
and flags were fluttering and people hurrah- 
ing. But he took out his small scrap of a 
handkerchief and, smiling bravely, waved 
a hearty good-by to mamma and Uncle 
Harry, who stood on the deck looking 
rather sober, it must be confessed. 

Jamie turned and walked up the path, 
winking back his tears. As he passed the 
Hickory House he heard the cook say, in 
worried tones: ‘‘ We’ll have to get more 
fish, somehow. That last lot of boarders 
want it at every meal and we haven’t much 
on hand.”’ 

A bright idea flashed into the little boy’s 
head. 

‘11 spend the day fishing!’’ he said to 
himself. ‘‘Mr. Palmer’ll take me out in 
his boat. I know he will, if I don’t talk 
and scare away the fishes.” 

Mr. Palmer, an elderly gentleman, who 
was renowned equally for his patience and 
good luck at fishing and his jolly good- 
nature, was quite willing to take a passen- 
ger aboard his boat, Josh by name. And 
presently off they rowed, through Boscabel 
Narrows, around Murray Island, past the 
big white Cliff House, which everybody said 
was haunted, into Eel Bay, where the wa- 
ters grew rougher and the waves wore tiny 
whitecaps. 

Mr. Palmer had a pail with minnows and 
they fished with these for small perch to 
use as bait for pickerel. When they had 
secured plenty of these they rowed farther 
on, until Mr. Palmer, who knew all about 
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the best fishing grounds, came to a place 
away from the channel of passing steam- 
boats and then proceeded to let down his 
heavy anchor. Then the “ bob-lines’’ were 
baited and tossed out. The current was 
just right and away they floated without a 
tangle—six red, egg shaped bobs and a big 
corn-shaped one, and the same number in 
yellow. 

They baited their fish poles, too, and sud- 
denly Jamie felt a nibble, and up came a 
shining, gold-and silver tinted perch! 

‘That one’s too big for bait,” exclaimed 
Mr. Palmer; ‘ he’ll do to cook!”’ 

And Jamie slipped the big perch into the 
fish basket. Hardly had he shut down the 
cover when his eyes, chancing to wander 
across the gleaming waters, beheld his 
‘bob’? gone under, Mr. Palmer’s eyes 
twinkled, 

‘*Want me to haul him in, or will you do 
it yourself?’’ he asked. 

‘* Myself,’ Jamie replied, with a little gasp. 

“ Then haul in quickly, and when you feel 
him turn give a little jerk. There! Don’t 
get your bobs tangled! Haul them up hand 
over hand. If you feel him run, give him 
line. Aha! there he is!’’ as a long, dark 
body drew near the boat. ‘A big fellow, 
I declare! A seven-pounder, sure enough! 
Quick! slack the line! Give him line and 
let him tire himself out! Aha!” with a 
long-drawn-out exclamation, as the big fish 
came over the side of the boat and lay flap- 
ping disconsolately upon the bottom. 

How Jamie’s eyes shone! 

‘*Won’t Sumpsi Din be glad!” he ex- 
claimed. 

‘*Sumpsi Din?’’ Mr. Palmer repeated, 
looking puzzled. 

And of course Jamie had to explain. 

“O!” said the gentleman, much inter- 
ested. ‘‘ Catching fish for the heathen, eb? 
Pretty good idea! Now I’ve been wonder- 
ing what I should do with the fish I hope to 
catch today. I have given a present of some 
to everybody I know and sent some to the 
folks at home. So, I guess, if I have luck 
today, V’ll share with Sumpsi — Sumpsi 
Racket—no, Sumpsi Din !”’ 

And he did! 

Mr. Palmer received seventy-five cents for 
his lot and Jamie got sixty cents, and, when 
the story was told at the supper table that 
evening, the other boarders became inter- 
ested in Sumpsi Din, too, and somebody 
passed around the empty cake basket and 
the contributions came to nearly three dol- 
lars, 

‘*Tt’s the happiest day I have ever spent!”’ 
exclaimed Jamie, as he was undressing for 
bed that evening. “And say, mamma, 
when you read the chapter tonight, just 
pick out one about the fishermen of Galilee. 
Somehow, I feel more like—like chums with 
them! Or—O, yes! read about the ‘little 
lad with the small fishes.’ He did what he 
could—an’—an’ so’d I!”’ 


—_—_—_———_ 


DEFINITIONS OF HOME. 


A prize was offered recently by the London 
Tid-Bits for the best answer to the question, 
‘What is home?” Here are a few of the 
answers which were received: 


The golden setting in which the brightest 
jewel is *‘ mother.”’ 

A world of strife shut out, a world of 
love shut in. 

Home is the blossom of which heaven is 
the fruit. 

The only spot on earth where the faults 
and failings of fallen humanity are hidden 
under the mantle of charity. 
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An abode in which the inmate, the “ su- 
perior being called man,’’ can pay back at 
night, with fifty per cent. interest, every 
annoyance that has met him in business 
during the day. 

The place where the great are sometimes 
small and the small often great. 

* The father’s kingdom, the children’s para- 
dise, the mother’s world. 

The jewel casket containing the most 
precious of all jewels—domestic happiness. 

Where you are treated best and you 
grumble most. 

Home is the central telegraph office of 
human love, into which run innumerable 
wires of affection, many of which, though 
extending thousands of miles, are never dis- 
connected from the one great terminus. 

The center of our affections, around which 
our heart’s best wishes twine. 

A little hollow scooped out of the windy 
hill of the world where we can be shielded 
from its cares and annoyances. 

A popular but paradoxical institution in 
which woman works in the absence of man, 
and man rests in the presence of woman, 


— ee 


SUGGESTIONS ON DRESS. 


One authority on artistic dress condemns 
the general use of black. Black makes the 
flesh look whiter by contrast, but it deepens 
the shadows in the face and brings lines into 
bolder relief. Only persons who are fair and 
plump with no lines of care in their faces look 
wellin black. Elderly ladies, he says, should 
wear soft gray colors. 

Criticising the extremely deep mourning 
costume worn by widows, one writer perti- 
nently remarks that its utter needlessness is 
thrown into strong relief by the fact that there 
is no special dress for a widower. Asa wife 
cannot be considered to be a nearer relation 
to her husband than a husband to his wife, if 
a distinctive garb is unnecessary in one case 
it should be also in the other. 

In order to dress artistically, every woman 
should study herself and compare her own 
proportions with classic figures. Good pro- 
portion demands that the foot be as long as 
the forearm, from point of wrist bone to point 
of elbow, and the hand be as long as the face. 
If you find your foot is too small make it 
appear larger; if too large, give it plenty of 
room in your shoe, that attention way not be 
drawn to it by a conscious or awkward gait. 
If you discover that the body is too long for 
the lin.bs set the waist line higher; if the 
limbs are too long for the body, plan your 
gowns accordingly. 

Helen Gilbert Ecob, in her book entitled 
The Well-Dressed Woman, says that sanita- 
rians have been divided as to how much of 
the weight uf clothing should be borne by the 
shoulders and how much by the pelvic bones. 
It is now thought, however, that there should 
be very little weight to carry and that it 
should be distributed over the entire body. 
Uniform support can only be secured by hav- 
ing nether garments continuous with upper 
garments. This applies not alone to under- 
clothing. The skirt of the gown should be 
sewed to a sleeveless waist lining. This au- 
thor disapproves of any kind of hose sup- 
porter and stggests sewing the stockings to 
the union suit. . 

The same writer in a chapter on the Pedi- 
gree of the Corset asserts that the degree of 
lacing in every country is like a barometer, 
indicating the artistic and moral condition of 
the epoch. An investigator on this subject 
states that narrow waists and tight lacing ac- 
company epochs distinguished for a bad state 
of public morals or a low ebb of artistic feel- 
ing. National dress keeps pace with national 
history. Both begin in simplicity and end in 
voluptuousness. 

The artist condemns street wraps so con- 
structed that the arms must be held as if pin- 
ioned to the sides; tight gloves, which give to 
the fingers the expression of joiated sticks; 
excessively tight sleeves, which make the 
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arms resemble sausages, or balloon sleeves, 
which hide the natural outline of the shoulder 
and arm; tight, high-heeled shoes and heavy 
skirts with restricting draperies, which pre- 
vent easy and graceful walking; the muff, 
which necessitates a strained attitude and 
prevents the natural swing of the arms in 
walking. 

Writing of the future costume for women, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford in one of her books 
declares that the perfect dress which shall 
reign at last will be the one best adapted by 
ingenuity to use. Every generation dispenses 
with some superfluity and introduces some 
necessity, and the old saying that fashions 
return once in seven years has only a shred of 
truth. In this connection Mrs. Spofford says: 
“Fashions when they recur, it will be ob- 
served, recur on a plane higher than when 
they came before. One extreme always pro- 
duces reaction into another, and the two 
together, as in the resolution of forces in 
mechanics, produce a medium, In this appli- 
cation of such a principle to fashion we may 
notice that the medium line is usually the 
starting place for a new departure which is a 
positive advance on what has gone before.”’ 


SUNDAY OCOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 
THE LAND WHERE JESUS LIVED—AN OUTDOOR 


LESSON. 
(Continued from last week.) 





BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 





Make the map of Palestine by the directions 
given last week. It can be done quickly this 
second time. Have the children work quietly, 
listening as they work to mamma’s slow repe- 
tition of the following directions in rhyme for 
making the map. Then let them sing the 
verses to the tune of Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers. They may march around the map, keep- 
ing step as they sing. Tell them that they 
walked over 500 miles every time they went 
round the map. They can easily be taught 
the following facts as the figures double: 

1. Palestine is about forty-five miles across 
the top side. 

2. It is about ninety miles across the south 
side. 

3. It is about 180 miles along the east side. 

Let a child walk each distance and the 
others say together the proper words (1, 2 or 3 
above). Explain the words “ boundary ” and 
‘coast line.” 

Map Song. 
One above the other 
Equa! squares we make. 
On the right the Jordan, 
Flowing through a lake. 
The lower live draw westward 
Half its width and see 


Where the southern boundary 
Of the coast should be. 


From this point northeastward 
The coast line extends, 
To the top line’s center 
Where the boundary ends. 
One-third down the coast line 
Carmel’s hight we see. 
Straight east, south of Merom, 
Draw Lake Galilee. 


From the bottom corner, 
On the right you know, 

Upward to the cross line 

ies the Dead Sea low. 

Now we all are ready 
Waiting your command, 

Maps to draw in outline 
Of the Holy Land. 

Now talk with the children about the names 
of the country we have made and its three 
parts. The Promised Land. Why so called? 
Canaan (Num. 33: 51, 52). Canaanites were 
descendants of Canaan, son of Ham, the son of 
Noah. The Holy Land. One of the names of 
Jesus is the Holy Child. Palestine—a corrup- 
tion of the word Philistine, the name of a 
people who used to live inthat country. Gali- 
lee, the northern division, is easily remem- 
bered by Lake Galilee, which has been learned. 
This lake had another name beginning with 
G., viz., Gennesaret. Judea is remembered 
by Jerusalem and Samaria by Shechem. 





* Copyrighted. 
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Now have the “ Bible Traveler” exercise 
preparatory to the location of the cities upor 
the map. Mamma says: “I have come from a 
city where there is a great, beautifal building 
on a hillside. Once when Jesus looked at this 
city He wept and said some sorrowful words, 
In our lesson next week we shall learn of a 
man in this city who came to Jesus at night 
and Jesus told him that he ‘must be born 
again.’’’ Or Cana, as follows: ‘‘I have just 
come from a little town where they were hay- 
ing afeast. There seemed to be some trouble 
and the servants were anxiously talking about 
what should be done. A woman goes and 
speaks to one of the guests. He gives an or- 
der for something to be done and very soon 
there is great wonder and rejoicing.’’ Make 
the descriptions easy or difficult, according to 
the ages of the children. Have pictures of the 
different towns, if possible. At least make 
the descriptions of them so vivid as to be 
mind pictures. As each town is described 
locate it on the map by means of pieces of 
bent cardboard for houses. 

Jerusalem is one-third of the way across 
from the top of the Dead Sea to the Mediter- 
ranean sea coast. Nazareth is half-way across 
from the bottom of Lake Galilee to the sea 
coast. Shechem (Jacob’s well) is half-way be- 
tween Jerusalem and Nazareth. Bethabara is 
on the eastern bank of the Jordan and as far 
north of the Dead Sea as the length of Lake 
Merom, which is one-tenth of the side of any 
one of the squares (see last week). Bethlehem 
is this same distance southwest of Jerusalem, 
aud Cana the same northeast of Nazareth. 
Bethany is close to Jerusalem on the east. 
Bethsaida and Capernaum are at the head of 
Lake Galilee, respectively, on the east and 
west sides of the Jordan. 

The names of the towns in connection with 
an important fact regarding each may be easily 
remembered by these alliterations: 

B. 

Jesus was born at Bethlehem, was baptized at 
Bethabara, brought Lazarus to life at Bethany, 
gave bread to 5,000 at Bethsaida. 

Cc. 

Jesus changed water to wine at Cana, cured 

the palsied man at Capernaum. 
J. 

Jesus journeyed often to the Jewish Pass- 

overs at Jerusalem 


Jesus spent nearly thirty years at Nazaret/. 

Jesus spoke of salvation to the Samaritan 
woman at Shechem. 

Of course the story of each town should be 
told before this aliiteration is taught. There 
is enough material for several lessons for some 
children, while others, to whom Bible stories 
are familiar, can easily learn it in an hour. 
As each locates a town let him stand on its 
site on the map. Stop as soon as the children 
are tired, for then the keen edge is taken from 
memory. Taught by an earnest Christian 
mother, there is no danger that this lesson wil) 
lack spiritual helpfulness. 


Success 


has come to Cleveland’s 


Baking Powder because 

It is perfectly pure and whole- 
some. 

It is not a secret nostrum. Its 
composition is stated on every tin. 

Only a rounded spoonful is re- 
quired, not a heaping spoonful. 

It is always sure. No spoiled 
dough to be thrown away. 

Bread and cake made with it 
keep their natural freshness and 
flavor. 

It is full weight and full strength 
until all used. 
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The British Provinces and the mother 
country across the Atlantic seem to supply 
all the vacation letters this week. First 
comes one from the Thousand Islands in 
the St. Lawrence River, Province of Quebec: 


.. . You caunot imagine the. charm of these 
eighteen hundred islands, in our trip of fifty 
miles, passing through, between, around, near 
to thirteen hundred by actual count, now glid- 
ing through narrow channels, grazing the 
shore, then out into lovely bays, then winding 
among the most beautiful scenes which lavish 
nature can paint, and each trip, however often 
we take it, giving new charm with changing 
sky and cloud. 

Yesterday we called on Mrs. Dr. Holland at 
Bonnicastle, and she told us a bird story in 
response to my story of telling a lie to Pan. 
Emma Thursby was her guest a while since 
and brought with her a rare Indian bird, about 
the size of a robin, given her by a German. 
They call her Mina. It will talk in German 
or English, will laugh, sing, pout, get angry, 
and seems almost human. One of the little 
girls came into the room and the caged Mina 
shouted, ‘‘ Let me out, let me out!” The 
child began to soothe the bird, singing to it 
and calling 1t all sorts of sweet names. Then 
the bird, which couldn't be made to sing when 
Miss Thursby was in the room—because she 
wouldn’t set it free for a romp—broke out in a 
volume of song, and chatted, laughed and 
played merrily with the child, but fell into 
absolute silence when its mistress came in. 

Later, when in the country on a quiet farm, 
a party of children was made for Mina. She 
was let out and romped and played with her 
companions with the greatest glee. At the 
table a plate was set for the bird and she ate 
and behaved as decorously as ber playmates. 
When they said good-by she responded with 
all the graciousness of a queen. In the games 
she would shout, with perfect clearness, hip, 
hip, hoo-ray, and would talk far better than 
any parrot. 8. E. B. 


That is a very interesting story, and of 
course a true one, but ornithological Cor- 
nerers will want to know the name of the 
bird. Others will ask who was Pan and 
who told him a lie. I asked and learned 
the following. Pan is a handsome and {n- 
telligent dog owned by one of the proprie- 
tors of the Congregationalist. (I forget 
where he got that name, whether from Pan- 
handle, Panjandrum or Sancho Panza.) He 
usually accompanies his friends whene’er 
they take their walks abroad and enjoys the 
recreation as much as any of them. On one 
occasion when he anticipated an excursion 
from something he saw or heard (?), he 
asked as plainly as a dog can ask whether 
he was to go too, and was distinctly as- 
sured—by the editor of our Home—that he 
should go. But for some reason the prom- 
ise was not kept and he lost the outing. 
Poor Pan was exceedingly grieved over this 
breach of good faith and maintained for 
some time a dogged sulkiness toward her, 
refusing to speak or be spoken to! She says 
she learned the lesson—perhaps we may 
learn it, too—that it is not safe or right to 
tell a lie even to a dog. 

I have three letters from Nova Scotia. 
One gentleman, who is apparently spending 
his vacation thére, writes: 


... Dr. Buckley used to quote one Ameri- 
can traveler’s standing expression for sur- 
prise, pleasure or disgust—‘' This is a great 
country!’* I can use it here. The immense 
or of this region is amazing. A plum 
orchard here of ten acres is one of the show 
places. . . . The travel is prodigious, not only 
from the States, but from the Provinces, and 
it gives a good outing. The thing would be 
for you to take a bicycle trip from Yarmouth 
round to Yarmouth via Sydney and any other 
jumping-off place you know. 


I think I should first have to take lessons 
in bicycling of some of our Corner wheel- 
men! I remember that ‘* jumping-off place”’ 
at Sydney very well, and our weird experi- 
ence of going into the mines on small coal- 
wagons, drawn by small horses, driven 
by small boys—and great darkness around 
us! 
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Port MAITLAND, N. 8S. 


Dear Mr. Martin: From the land of perpet- 
ual afternoon we greet you... . Just before 
my window are two lone piers built out into 
the water; at the end of the longer is a tiny 
lighthouse, primitive and picturesque. We 
held a reception there one evening, the best 
attended and most interesting I ever knew. 
The setting sun flooded sea and sky with 
beauty. The water was low and clear; the 
bottom was easily discernible, and here the 
guests assembled. 

First came the sculpins, with their prom- 
inent eyes and elaborate trimmings. Then 
the flounders, the apotheosis of flatness, vary- 
ing greatly in circumference, but not in thin- 
ness. Then the skate, reminding one of a 
palm-leaf fan or a frying pan, moving easily 
over the ground with no visible mode of pro- 
pulsion. What a smile has a skate! Then 
came lobsters galore, with as many members 
for locomotion as the skate lacked. Some 
had these intact, but many battle-scarred vic- 
tims had lost one or more. There were pol- 
lock, who seemed to have a speck of phos- 
phorous like an electric light in the end of 
the nose. Finally came the sea serpent him- 
self. He joined the company with the easy 
assurance of one “‘born to the purple.” He 
was three or four feet long, with a large face, 
dead white, and an erect fin. He was dis- 
tinctly marked with stripes of gray and white 
going about his body. We were extremely 
anxious to know his name, for he came unan- 
nounced. At length the lighthouse keeper 
hove in sight. We tried to detain the mon- 
ster, butin vain. We felt that that man and 
that beast must be brought together, and 
since the fish would go 1 ran to meet the 
man. But he wasa little deaf and lame, and 
before I could explain and get him to the 
scene a farewell swish and the defiant wave 
of a departing tail was all that remained! .. . 

M. W. B. 


Fishologists, cannot you relieve this 
lady’s anxiety and give that ‘‘serpent’’ a 


name? 
WOLFVILLE, N. 8. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I spent my first Sunday 
in the Queen’s dominions in St. John. Inthe 
morning we visited Trinity Church, where 
the Queen’s militia marched in with a band 
and filled up both the middle aisles. They 
had on red jackets and blue striped trousers. 
Each soldier had on a white belt, with a bayo- 
net at the side. Some of them wore tall fur 
hats, such as the drum-majors. After church 
they went through the drill and then marched 
around the streets. In the afternoon we 
walked across the suspension bridge and 
watched the St. John River, which is said to 
flow first one way and then the other. [And 
so it does, for I watched it once until the tide 
turned.—Mr. M.]. After tea we visited the 
barracks of the Salvation Army—quite a con- 
trast to the morning service. 

The next morning we crossed the Bay of 
Fundy on a rather calm sea. [I have crossed 
it sometimes when the sea was not ‘ rather 
calm.”—Mr. M.] On the boat we met Mr. 
J. T. Trowbridge, the story-writer. .. . From 
Digby we were brought here by an engine 
called ‘ Gabriel,” but ‘‘ Evangeline’’ was no- 
where to be seen! We had a little time to 
wait at Annapolis, next to St. Augustine the 
oldest city in America. We went inside the 
old fort. We are stopping at Kent Lodge, 
named after the Duke of Kent. We have the 
pleasure of sitting three times a day at a table 
once owned by him. Miss Mary E. Wilkins 
has registered here but [ have not met her as 
yet. Yours truly, Paix B. 


That is a model boy’s letter! Now for 
two letters from England. The first is 
dated from London; please tell why the 
writer visited each place he names. 


Dear Mr. Martin: We crossed Atlantic by 
Scythia and landed at Liverpool. Two of our 
party came by bicycle to London. We took 
train; saw Chaser; then to Leamington, 
which we made a center and walked to 
Stratford-on-Avon, Kenilworth, Coventry and 
Rugby. We went to Birmingham, were five 
days at Oxford and then to London. We saw 
the Prince and Princess of Wales yesterday 
at the opening of the Tower Bridge. 

Yours very truly, Sen J. K. 


Ox¥ForD, Ena. 


Dear Mr. Martin: As a lifelong reader of 
the Corner and an old friend of Sarah Noah, 
Kitty Clover, Captain Myles and all the rest 
of your jolly crew, I wish to report myself as 
still loyal to all the great interests and enter- 
prises of the Corner, even though three thou- 
sand miles of water roll between us. It is 
amazing—([I don’t care if it is, or if you area 
lifelong friend of that old captain and that 
old cat, even if you are the editor himself, 
nr have any more room this week.— 


Mx. Maa) 
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Cheap _ oat- 
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THE ONLY PERFECT 


Substitute for Mother's Milk. 


West Liberty, Ia. 

We have a baby 20 months old who was 
raised on Mellin’s Food; she was so delicate 
that no one thought she could live; Mellin’s 
Food saved her. Mrs. A. J. WESTLAND, 

Wilmington, Del, 

I have been using your Mellin’s Food for 
my boy, nearly two years old, for the last 
month or so, and it has improved him won- 
derfully; he is just recovering from a severe 
illness and could not digest milk at all before 
using the Food. Mrs. Wa. J. QUINN. 
SEND for our book, “The Care and 

Feeding of Infants,’ mailed 
Free to any a 


Doliber-Goodale Co. Boston, Mass, 
ee 








‘‘It’s like 


A [lagic Touch” 


said an enthusiastic housekeeper 
after using 


SILVER 


0 - 
ELEC ET CON 


That it’s best in every way is vouche 
ed for by nearly a million others 
who use it It’s unlike any other. 


Trial quantity for the asking or box 
t-paid, 15cts. It’s sold everywhere, 


pos' 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St. New York. 












MY WIFE °Anmoz see How vou 00 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 

Bays our 2 drawer walnat or oak Im- 

ved High Arm Singer sewing machine 

finely finished, nickel plated , adapted to light 

and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 

Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylia- 

der Shuttle, Seif-Setting Needle and a complete 

set of Bteel Attachments; shipped any where on 

30 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance. 

15,000 now {n use. World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 

ments, Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 

Cat This Ont and send to-day for machine or large free 











atalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair. 


FREE. 
OXFORD MFG. CO, 342 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL, 
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The Sunday School 


LESSON FOR SEPT. 9. John 3: 1-16. 
JESUS AND NICODEMUS. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 











The life of Jesus on earth, from its begin- 
ning to its end, is described in the New Testa- 
ment as dependent on the Holy Spirit. This 
has been almost a forgotten truth. When 
Joseph found that Mary, his betrothed wife, 
was with child, the angel of the Lord said to 
him, “ That which is conceived in her is of the 
Holy Spirit.”” Those who testified to His 
character and mission did so through the 
power of the Holy Spirit. The angel declared 
to Zacharias that John, who was to prepare 
the way for Jesus, should “ be filled with the 
Holy Spirit’’ from his birth. Elizabeth, testi- 
fying to Mary that she was the mother of the 
Lord, “ was filled with the Hols Spirit.”’ So 
was Zacharias when he prophesied that John 
should “be called the prophet of the Most 
High.’’ When Simeon described the mission 
of Jesus ‘tthe Holy Spirit was upon him.” 
When Jesus entered on His ministry “the 
Holy Spirit descended in a bodily form, asa 
dove, upon Him.’’ After the temptation of 
Jesus, through which He had passed “ full of 
the Holy Spirit,’’ John introduced Him to 
men as ‘He that baptizeth with the Holy 
Spirit.’ 

Early in His ministry Jesus described His 
disciples as ‘‘ born anew,” “‘ born of the Spirit.”’ 
In this interview with the Jewish rabbi Jesus 
described this new birth. This is the subject 
of our lesson. We need not spend time on 
the character of Nicodemus, nor on the rea- 
sons why he sought Jesus, nor in discussing 
whether fear or some other motive led him to 
choose the night time for making his call. 
That which is of the highest interest is what 
Jesus told bim of the new birth. He declared: 

1. Its object. Jesus came to establish a new 
and everlasting kingdom. There was only 
one way to come into it. But Jesus described 
that way to different persons in different lan- 
guage, according as they could best apprehend 
it. To one who sought to enter it He said: 
‘*Go, sell that thou hast; ’’ to another, “ Take 
up thy cross, and follow Me; ” to others, “‘ Ex- 
cept ye turn and become as little children, ye 
cannot enter’’; to Nicodemus, ‘‘ Ye must be 
born anew.”’ In all these cases His purpose 
was the same—to get men to become His fol- 
lowers; and in each case He told them some- 
thing which they must do, with the assurance 
that through doing it they would find them- 
selves in His kingdom. We have made much 
more than He did of the mystery of the new 
birth. It is a mystery. Men can no more 
comprehend it than Nicodemus could compre- 
hend the source and destiny of the summer 
breeze which, perhaps while Jesus was talk- 
ing, rustled the leaves of the branches close 
by and was gone. But what men must do to 
experience the new birth is no mystery. The 
kingdom of God was constituted simply by 
men trusting themselves to Jesus Christ and 
following Him. Nicodemus failed to under- 
stand it because he was seeking things per- 
taining to the senses, not to the spirit. Jesus 
was founding a spiritual kingdom composed 
of spiritual men. A child could have grasped 
what puzzled the learned rabbi. God has hid 
these things from the wise and prudent, and 
has revealed them unto babes. Every one is 
born of the Spirit who obediently commits 
himself to Jesus. The object of the new birth 
is to bring individuals into the kingdom of 
God, 

2. Its necessity. Nicodemus could have un- 
derstood why a heathen needed to be born 
again in order to become a Jew. The process 
was well known to Jewish teachers. The 
proselyte passed nnder new laws, came into 
new conditions, received by adoption new 
privileges inherited by Jews. The applica- 
tion of water symbolized his renewal and 
cleansing. He took a new name, entered ona 
new life. What Nicodemus could not under- 
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stand was that a Jew needed to experience a 
new birth. Nicodemus was already a man of 
rank in the kingdom appointed of God, to 
which he thought the people of bis nation held 
an exclusive title. He could conceive no 
other radical change for himself to fit him for 
that kingdom any more than he could con- 
ceive of beginning life again through physical 
birth. 

But Jesus told Nicodemus that the kingdom 
of God which He came to establish was the 
rulership of God within and over the indi- 
vidual life; and that He, the Son of Man, rep- 
resenting humanity, was to be lifted up before 
the world as Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness before the Jews; and that who- 
soever should believe on Him, surrendering 
himself to Him who thus manifested God, 
would have eternal life, as the Jews who 
looked to the serpent were restored to tem- 
poral life. So Jesus taught men that entrance 
into His kingdom meant the entrance of the 
Spirit of God into the penitent and believing 
man to abide and rule there. ‘ If aman love 
Me,”’ Jesus said, ‘ he will keep My word; and 
My Father will love him, and we will come 
unto him and make our abode with him.” 

Men do not naturally make God the supreme 
object of their choice. Therefore, every one 
must be born anew through the energy of the 
Holy Spirit in order to make that choice and 
become a member of His kingdom. But this 
necessity does not imply that all men not so 
renewed are utterly displeasing to Christ. He 
felt toward the young ruler a strong personal 
attraction and affection, though the young 
man rejected the nobler life to which Jesus 
called him. God is pleased with every good 
deed and with a loving disposition in any one. 
There are great moral distinctions between 
unrenewed men, but they have this in com- 
mon, that life’s center of gravity is not in God 
but in self and in the good things of this life. 
Lives so centered inevitably tend toward evil, 
and if not changed through the power of the 
Holy Spirit finally become completely con- 
trolled by evil. ‘‘ That which is born of the 
tlesh is flesh.” 

3. Its nature. The physical life of Jesus was 
begun through the creative energy of the Holy 
Spirit [Luke 1: 35]. That is trne of Him in a 
sense in which it can be true of no other hu- 
man being. He is the only begotten of the 
Father. Yet He claimed a family relation, a 
kinship to many whom He called His breth- 
ren. He declared that a new birth, corre- 
sponding to His own birth, should, through 
the power of the same H>ly Spirit by whom 
He was begotten, take place in those who 
believe on Him. John says, ‘‘ As many as re- 
ceived Him, to them gave He the right to 
become children of God, even to them that be- 
lieve on His name; which were born, not of 
blood, nor of the will ef the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God.” This new family 
begun, of which He was the firstborn, was the 
new kingdom of God. 

The steps by which men come to realize the 
new birth and verify its results are the earthly 
things of which Christ spoke to Nicodemus. 
No one can recreate himself. But every one 
can repent of his sins, can renounce sin, can 
seek mercy from God and can choose Him as 
the supreme object of worship and obedience. 
That choice is the love which Christ says is 
the first and great commandment. Whoever 
does these things may be sure that God will 
complete in him the work of renewal. The 
promise of this is the gospel which Christ 
came to preach; the accomplishment of it by 
His sacrifice was His mission to the world. 
This promise is fulfilled in the believer 
through faith in Jesus Christ lifted up to be 
the Saviour of mankind. We have not yet 
ascended into heaven and therefore cannot 
verify by experience what is done there for 
our redemption. But the Son of God has 
come to this earth and has become the Son of 
man. He has entered into fellowship with 
believers. His home is in heaven. He has 
revealed to us the forgiveness of sins, the life 
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beyond the grave, the blessedness of heaven 
and the glories of His kingdom. These things 
we believe on His word. 

4. Its extent. The Jewish nation was in a 
sense the kingdom of God, and every Jew was 
init. But the kingdom which Jesus came to 
found rests on personal relations of its mem. 
bers with Himself and is open to every 
creature. It belongs to no one nation, for it 
is not a kingdom of this world [John 18: 36]; 
but He commanded His disciples to baptize 
all nations into the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, thus recognizing all who received that 
baptism as members of that kingdom. God so 
loved His chosen people that He gave them 
peculiar blessings above all nations. But He 
so loved the world that through His chosen 
people He gave His only. begotten Son to be 
the world’s Saviour. Jesus Christ is as truly 
a gift to Americans as He was to the Jews. 

Every person in every nation who accepts 
Jesus Christ lifted up and appropriates for 
himself that sacrifice will have, not his phys- 
ical life rejuvenated, but everlasting life. He 
may not understand the process of the new 
birth, but he can have abundant evidence of 
its genuineness in his own experience. ‘No 
man can say, Jesus is Lord, but in the Holy 
Spirit.” ‘‘ Whosoever believeth that Jesus 
is the Christ is begotten of God.” ‘“ Every 
one that loveth is begotten of God and knoweth 
God.” ‘The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, long suffering, kindness, goodness, 
aithfulness, meekness, temperance.” 


ere 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Sept. 2-8. Laboring for the Meat that 
Perisheth. John 6: 25-35; 1 Cor. 3: 6-15. 
How can necessary toil be kept from becoming 

irksome drudgery? Christ’s attitude toward labor 

and laboring men. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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Y. P. 8. 0. E. 
PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic, Sept. 9-15. The Alternatives. John 
3: 16-21, 31, 36. 

Choice has so large a part in our lives that 
we are continually taking sides on important 
and trivial questions alike without a mo- 
ment's thought. It is easy to choose, but to 
choose aright: here is the condition which 
impresses the need of a standard whereby to 
judge the ever-recurring alternatives. An ex- 
ample is set to fulfill this want in the perfect 
life of Christ offered to every man. Through 
believing it becomes his—a living part of 
himself to control his action. 

If the first choice, then, is this unvarying 
pattern, the whole life need only be ruled by 
it to become consistent and conformable to 
its profession. The former doubts regarding 
undecided questions are eliminated and but 
one way is open, the right way. To follow 
the truth of conviction openly should be no 
shame to us. Independent decision should 
lead to plain words and unconcealed acts. 
‘*Whoso would be a man must be a non-con- 
formist.’””’ What we must do is what most 
concerns us, and that “ must ”’ is ironclad if the 
purpose is fixed by some higher ordering. 
Principle rather than policy is the guiding 
star of the hero, but it is the harder to follow, 
since on every hand are those who seem t 
know our duties better than ourselves. Our 
duty alone, the one which lies nearest, is our 
call. 

Indifference often amounts to opposition. 
Unconsciously, perhaps, we wield our influ- 
ence on the side we would not favor simp)) 
from failure to act. A modern writer says, 
** There is but one question, the gospel’’; and 
another, “‘ The alternatives of action proposed 
by the Christian faith are two only.’’ The 
bringer of this message of salvation has said, 
“ He that is not with Me is against Me.”’ By 
our choice in this we have laid the ground- 
work of all decisions. 
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By choosing independently we grow stronger 
in our places; we shine before others and 
guide them. By wearing one face to the 
crowd and another to ourselves we are likely 
to become confused after a while as to which 
is the right. If we love truth let us live by it, 
let us choose by it, taking alternatives for our- 
selves as we would for others, making sure 
that our acts shall be no hindrance to the 
progress of others. 

Parallel verses: Deut. 30: 15-20; Josh. 24: 15, 
16, 22-24; Ps. 1: 1-6; Prov. 1; 29-33; 12: 28; 15: 
9; Matt. 4:4; 16: 24-27; 18: 8,9; Luke 10: 38- 
42; John 3: 36; 11: 25, 26; 2 Cor. 5: 17; Gal. 2: 
20; Heb. 11: 24-26; 1 John 2: 9-11; 3: 7-10; 
§: 12. 

THE GOSPEL AOCORDING TO S8T. 

PAUL—THE OITY. 


BY REV. M. M. G. DANA, D. D. 





At the foot of one of the principal streets of 
the city of St. Paul, leading to the river, is a 
large sort of barge moored to the levee, which 
has been made the home of one of its most 
extensive and useful charities. It is the prop- 
erty of the Bethel Association, which, formed 
in 1872, has in recent years settled upon this 
unique device for its varied and growing mis- 
sion. 

To begin with, instead of a building this 
commodious boat serves all the purposes of 
the association, and is not only more econom- 
ical but better adapted than any other kind 
of plant for the work to be done. 

But no charity succeeds without the co- 
operation of woman, so the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
Society, organized in 1891, furnished and fitted 
up this boat for its varied uses and supplies 
in the main the workers needed in connec- 
tion with the mission. A large Sabbath 
school finds its rather novel habitat in the 
main room of the boat and draws its pupils 
from the classes unreached by any of the 
churches. Next came the industrial school, 
which was soon seen to be needed, and im- 
mediately found for itself a growing field. 
Then followed ‘the mothers’ afternoon teas,”’ 
resulting from the belief that, while mothers and 
housekeepers have less done for them than any 
other class of women, they really require most 
the diversion and inspiration of social inter- 
course. Accordingly this movement enlisted 
the personal service of some of the most ac- 
tive and cultured ladies of the city, and they 
have brought to it the charm of their enthu- 
siasm and individual effort. At these teas 
there is all the friendly contact and home 
feeling that really conditioned their useful- 
ness, together with such variety in their con- 
duct as kept them from losing their attract- 
iveness for those they were designed to reach. 

While primarily secial they were also made 
educational by the “ practical talks ” given by 
lady physicians upon home habits, care of 
children, dress, etc., as well as by informal 
addresses upon other topics connected with 
the daily problems of life, and by musical and 
literary entertainments which often made the 
hours memorably enjoyable. 

This personal fellowship has been at the 
foundation of this branch of the work, and 
the resultant value in the way of exchange of 
confidences, advice-giving and burden-sharing 
few can estimate. The intercourse has been 
entirely reciprocal, untrammeled by national- 
ity, sect or social position. Cooking lessons, 
experimental lunch@ons and sewing instruc- 
tion have broadened out these teas into a 
most delightfully varied and helpfal instru- 
mentality. Women have found their way 
to them, bare-headed, with disheveled hair, 
weeping, disheartened and bewildered, and 
have departed calm and hopeful, with new 
ideals born of the new visions and experiences 
which came to them while in that unwonted 
but refining environment. 

If the mothers were reached of course their 
boys could not be forgotten, so the Boys’ Bri- 
gade was organized on the Scotch model, and 
has found its drillroom on this hospitable 
boat. Through this agency have come lessens 
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in obedience, the inculcation of habits of clean- 
liness and punctuality. The very morale of 
youthful life in the city has felt the influence 
of this organization, and every recruit has 
taken the threefold pledge of abstinence from 
tobacco, intoxicating drinks and profanity, 
and brought his parents’ consent to be en- 
rolled. 

All good things seem to be connected and 
one blessing paves the way for another, so 
next in order came the public baths, which 
obliged the construction of a second boat to 
which the city council generously appropri- 
ated $3,000. An artesian well supplies pure 
water for a swimming pool, seventy by twen- 
ty-four feet, and sixteen shower baths, and 
the patronage has been such as to prove not 
only their necessity but their wide popularity. 
On certain days asmall fee is charged, but that 
brings with it the privilege of towels and soap. 

The Friendly Inn was the last of the clus- 
tered charities this barge housed. Resembling 
the “inns” in Eastern cities, it met last win- 
ter’s distress by furnishing cheap and cleanly 
lodgings to those out of employment. Never 
wholly free, the privileges were yet always 
within reach of those willing to work, for 
the contiguous woodyard of the association 
enabled every applicant to earn bis night’s 
lodgings or his meal in the coffee-room. 
Twenty sticks of maple wood sawed twice, or 
its equivalent in other work, was the price of 
the clean bed with the required bath and the 
provided nightgown, with the opportunity of 
having their own garments fumigated. It is 
but a sign of how low human beings can sink 
when we were told that the bath was the one 
condition with which not a few refused to 
comply. 

Throughout the last severe winter the un- 
employed and needy found this inn their only 
refuge. Over 3,000 were furnished with lodg- 
ings and 8,000 with meals. All trades and 
professions were represented, eighty per cent. 
being under thirty-five and sixty per cent. 
American born. The Relief Society and Board 
of Control of the city acknowledged the timely 
and wise help this inn afforded, while its 
work test rid the community largely of tramps 
and the fraudulent applicants for he)p that 
every winter infest such centers of business 
and population as are the Twin Cities. 

It is not surprising that the citizens of St. 
Paul point to this Bethel as its model charity, 


and speak only in words of praise of the tact: 


and enterprise displayed by the gifted men 
and women who by their personal service 
have made it what it is. 

5B ES Se 


GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
Is 1T ‘‘ ECCLESIASTICAL RICK-RACK ’’? 


I know you will permit me a word in your 
paper in response to a communication en- 
titled Ecclesiastical Rick-rack that appeared 
in your Gleanings of Aug. 2. 

The writer objected to the presentation of 
banners and diplomas at the Cleveland In- 
ternaticnal Christian Endeavor Convention. 
These banners and yeti were given to 
societies and unions that reported the best 
year’s work along the lines of good citizen- 
ship, promotion of systematic and proportion- 
ate giving to God, the spread of good religious 
literature and the increase in the numbers of 
Christian Endeavor Societies. Of course your 
correspondent does not object to the doing of 
any of these things, nor to the recognition, in 
some way, of such good deeds, but merely to 
the mode of recognition adopted at Cleveland. 

He characterizes the giving of these ban- 
ners and diplomas as meaningless and super- 
fluous, like ‘‘the general conferriug of honor- 
ary degrees,’ but he forgets that these banners 
and diplomas are not like honorary degrees, 
in that they stand for the accomplishment of 
certain definite tasks. They are rather to be 
compared to the diplomas given by colleges at 
the close of regular courses of work. To be 
sure, no worthy student would work for the 
sake of the sheepskin that comes at the end of 
the course, and yet the sheepskin serves a 
useful purpose, placing its seal of approval 
and recognition on good work honestly ac- 
complished. It is a pleasure, as well as a 
duty, to recognize such work, whether it be in 
the field of scholarship or of religious activity. 

As to the ‘“‘time wasted” in speeches of 
presentation and reception, I hardly thiok the 
critic could have been at Cleveland. Those 
speeches were anything but mere empty com- 
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pliments. They served in each case to em- 
phasize the great ideas for which the banners 
and diplomas stood. They served to incite to 
further effort along these lines of Christian 
growth and activity. I, for one, do not see in 
what better way than through this simple 
ceremony noble accomplishments could be 
approved and inspiration be given to fresh 
endeavors. Abstract orations are good, and 
Cleveland had its share of them, but I be- 
lieve that any practical student of Christianity 
will agree with me in thinking that speeches 
that take their starting point from some con- 
crete illustration are far more effective, in 
—— consciences and arousing energy, 
than addresses less directly and immediately 
connected with life and deeds. 

These banners and diplomas were anything 
but ‘empty tinsel’? and ‘decorated pieces 
of satin.” As banners and diplomas they 
amounted to nothing and would have been 
received as worthless. There was joy in the 
giving of them and joy in the reception of 
them solely because of the great things they 
stood for—the addition of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars to the treasuries of denomina- 
tional mission boards, the purification of city 
government, the relief of the needy, the re- 
form of the drunkard, the enlargement of the 
subscription lists of religious newspapers and 
the growth of the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment. While these banners are given and re- 
ceived in this spirit, 1, for one, cry, Long may 
they wave! Amos R. WELLS, 

Managing Editor of the Golden Rule. 


INDIVIDUAL CUPS. 


The subject of individual communion cups 
having been so recently agitated in your col- 
umns and in other publications, 1 would like 
to ask why the adoption of capsules contain- 
ing the wine, the suggestion of which I saw in 
a secular paper, would not be a most excel- 
lent custom. As the writer—a physician—re- 
marked, they could be made in the form ofa 
grape, thus observing the sacred sentiment of 
the occasion. There is great danger arising 
from the promiscuous use of the same cup, 
and in using the capsule the most important 
objection would thus be avoided ; likewise the 
amount needed for the communicants could 
easily becalculated. Ought not serious thought 
to be given to this question? 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


Numerous suggestions have been sent to us 
on this topic, the most of which we have de- 
clined to print because they seemed to involve 
ridicule of the sacred ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper. Several writers have advocated 
capsules. We cqulid not at first regard the 
matter seriously, but some, like this corre- 
spondent, have evidently had no intention of 
making light of the sacrament. A little con- 
sideration, however, will hardly fail to show 
the incongruity of administering as a medi- 
cine, in a form which some find it impossible 
to take, the wine which, when the Supper was 
instituted, was partaken of just as it was ata 
family meal. It appears from the accounts in 
the book of Acts that the first disciples ob- 
served this ceremony daily at their homes, as 
a memorial of Him whom they wished never 
to forget, and thus recalling the new cove- 
nant in His blood shed for the remission of 
their sins. The rite is best observed when 
most in accord with the simple customs of 
family life. Christ’s disciples gather at His 
table as one family, of which He is the Head. 
‘This do,’’ He said, “‘as oft as ye drink it, in 
remembrance of Me.’’ Why should they not 
drink it in the same way they are accustomed 
to drink at home? 

Some have insisted that in advocating the 
use of individual cups we are trying to forcea 
new innovation into the churches. By uo 
means. Those who use the same cup at the 
family table may prefer to do the same in the 
larger company of the church, or for other 
reasons they may prefer in this way to observe 
the Lord’s Supper. ‘‘ Let each man be fully 
assured in his own mind.’’ Many physicians 
have recently expressed the opinion that cer- 
tain diseases are liable to be conveyed when a 
large number of people taste the same liquid 
inthe samecup. The number of churches is 
increasing whose members prefer to take the 
wine at the Lord’s table as they are accus- 
tomed to take coffee or water at their family 
tables. Each church will exercise its own 
liberty in this matter; and in either way those 
who sincerely remember Him and show His 
death till He come will be conscious of the 
presence of our Lord and receive His blessing. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
DISCIPLESHIP. 

We should like to know who wrote this 
book but he has preserved his anonymity. 
Some twenty years ago he wrote another 
and larger work, called The King and the 
Kingdom, a study of the four gospels in 
order to learn from them just what Jesus 
Christ intended us to believe and do. The 
various opinions which were expressed of 
the work seemed to the author to indicate 
that many of its readers had failed to catch 
his meaning accurately, and after the long 
interval he has now condensed the substance 
of what had been said in the earlier work 
upon the most important topics into the 
smaller volume just out which is called 
Discipleship, the Scheme of Christianity. 

We are glad to commend its scholarly 
spirit and its devout earnestness as well as 
the plain, unusually intelligible English in 
which it is expressed. It also has the 
interest of freshness for some of its positions 
are quite novel. We do not think the 
author has established many of his original 
suggestions conclusively, but he never fails 
to reason in a manner abundantly worth 
attention. Itisa business-like book through- 
out and will interest laymen, and it is our 
impression that the writer must be one of 
those reverent yet independent thinkers 
some of whom are found among the laity in 
every branch of the church. 

The most striking instance of the diver- 
gence of his views from those commonly 
regarded as true is in the distinction which 
he draws boldly between disciples of Jesus 
and believers in Him. Jesus, says the au- 
thor, never invited or expected all men to 
become His ‘“‘disciples.’’ It is needless and 
impossible that they should. His disciples 
were and always must be comparatively 
few, carefully selected and tested, thor- 
oughly absorbed in Him, abounding in self- 
sacrifice for His sake. ‘‘ Believers,’ on the 
other hand, are not addressed by Jesus in 
the directions given specially to disciples. 
They also are not able to receive and illus- 
trate the truth like disciples, and Christ 
has not bidden them do so. They are as 
necessary as disciples are to the progress 
of the divine kingdom upon earth, but 
their relation to it is at once less strenuous 
and less honorable. Yet they are not less 
able to take Christ as ‘their shepherd, 
their life-guide, their Saviour.’’ 

Much harm, the writer holds, has come 
from applying to all men the injunctions 
meant only for disciples. Weak consciences 
have been wounded and many have been led 
to suppose that obedience to Christ is be- 
yond their power. The interpretation of 
Scripture passages offered in support of 
these positions is too ingenious not to be 
very interesting. But we cannot accept 
it. Flaws are evident here or there. The 
succeeding chapters of the book—we have 
been describing the first—offer studies of 
Socialism, Forgiveness, Righteousness, Bap- 
tism and Confirmation—he does not believe 
in these as regarded in the Episcopal Church 
and elsewhere—Resurrection, Miracles, The 
Church, The Sabbath, etc. At every point 
it is well worth while to read the book but 
probably it will make few converts. 

An instance of the oversights which oc- 
cur now and then is seen in comparing one 
statement about the future life on page 151 
that ‘the conception of human destiny 
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which seems best to elucidate, combine and 
harmonize the promises of our Redeemer 
and all other revelations of Scripture’’ is 
that of life and death alternating through 
successive stages of future being, with an- 
other statement on page 159 in which the 
saying of Jesus that the future state is one 
of immunity from death is cited several 
times as settling the matter. But although 
we must dispute the soundness of many, if 
not most, of the positions laid down by the 
author, we have only commendation for the 
sincerity, spiritual insight and practical 
stimulus of his pages. [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.00.] 


OTHER RELIGIOUS BOOKS, 


Rev. H. C. Vedder’s studies of the book 
of the Acts which were published originally 
in the Baptist Union form a course of study 
which already has been taken by some 
thousands of young people. These studies 
now have been printed in a neat volume, 
The Dawn of Christianity or Studies of the 
Apostolic Church [American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society. 90 cents]. It describes in 
a simple yet scholarly manner the founding 
of the Church, the extension of the gospel 
to Asia and Europe and the work of estab- 
lishing the churches. Of course the author 
has written from the point of view of a 
sturdy believer in immersion as the only 
baptism and as an opponent of infant bap- 
tism. One wonders a little why, if he be 
sure that he is right on these subjects, he 
devotes so much time and space to proving 
and urging his views. Apart from these 
topics, the volume deserves hearty approval. 
By the way, in what is said about Christian 
communism among the first believers, it 
might have been added that thiscommunism 
does not appear to have been universal 
among them. 

A number of sermons by eminent preach- 
ers and some not soeminent which appeared 
originally in the Preacher’s Magazine now 
have been collected into a book entitled 
Present Day Preaching [Wilbur B. Ketcham, 
75 cents]. Among those who have furnished 
discourses for the volume are Drs. John 
Hall, Stalker, Joseph Parker, Farrar and 
Fairbairn as well as R. F. Horton and Hugh 
Price Hughes. The sermons treat of a wide 
range of subjects and in very different 
manners, but one and all are fresh and 
forceful. 

In Why [Standard Publishing Co. 50 
cents] Mr. W. F. McCauley has set forth 
the reasons underlying the Christian En- 
deavor Society. He goes into the philoso- 
phy of the movement, endeavors to answer 
possible objections and has written with the 
zeal of one firmly persuaded and eager to 
convince others. The book is compact in 
form and will do a good work. 

Messrs. J. R. Sweney and W. J. Kirk- 
patrick have prepared The Organ Score An- 
them Book, No. 2 [J. J. Hood. 60 cents]. 
Its contents are not difficult and will afford 
satisfaction to many choirs. Honey Out 
of the Rock [Meyer & Bro. 35 cents], ed- 
ited by W.S. Nickle and G. J. Meyer, is a 
Sunday school and prayer meeting hymn- 
book of average quality. 





STORIES. 


Maria Louise Pool’s novels form a se- 
quence and The Two Salomes has been suc- 
ceeded and completed by Out of Step [Har- 
per & Bros. $1.25]. The ruling conception 
of the former book, that of a contrast and 
struggle between a Puritan and a tropical 
heredity in the same person, is carried out 
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to its conclusion in this book. It is an ex- 
ceedingly, an almost painfully, interesting 
study of character which the author has 
supplied, not without grace and humor yet 
rather vigorous than elegant in form and 
rather sad than merry in mood. Certain 
New England types are portrayed more ably 
than one often sees them, and the book will 
make its mark. 

My Pretty Jane [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.00], by Effie A. Rowlands, is more con- 
ventional in plan. It deals with the fa- 
miliar situation—a young woman marrying 
an old man for his money and hating and 
ill-treating his lovely daughter. One or 
two love affairs complicate the situation ex- 
ceedingly. In spite of so much which is 
trite in the plot of the book it is written 
with remarkable freshness and force and is 
thoroughly entertaining. It is hard to be- 
lieve that such old material can be made to 
seem so new and to be so enjoyable. 

Almost equally well worn is the plot of 
Peter’s Wife [J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00], 
by The Duchess. Yet this too, while not 
quite as charmingly breezy and invigorat- 
ing as My Pretty Jane, nevertheless is a 
bright and striking story, abundantly worth 
reading as a picture of certain kinds of 
English people. The cynicism and selfish- 
ness of several of them is disagreeable in 
itself but possesses a certain interest as a 
subject of study. The romance of the 
story is exciting and the end satisfactory. 
——Mr. Edgar Fawcett, in his story, Her 
Fair Fame [Merrill & Baker. $1.00] has 
told a decidedly improbable and not partic- 
ularly interesting story and in a somewhat 
sensational style. The moral influence of 
the book is good. Indeed, it preaches a 
powerful sermon in defense of virtue and 
nobility. But somehow one thinks of tin- 
sel from beginning to end. 

Narcissa, or The Road to Rome [Estes & 
Lauriat. 50 cents], by Laura E. Richards, 
with which is bound up another of her 
stories, In Verona, is charming. Each is 
a simple, touching, sweet little story of 
rustic New England life, full of vivid pic- 
tures of interesting character and refresh- 
ing for its unaffected genuineness and hu- 
man feeling. We have enjoyed the little 
volume unusually.——Grizzly’s Little Pard 
(Thomas Whittaker. 75 cents], by Eliza- 
beth M. Comfort, is a spirited, touching 
little story about a child in a mining camp 
and her sweet; purifying influence, as pow- 
erful as it was unconscious. The story is 
dramatic and effective in a high degree. 
——Mr. Howells’s well-known farce, The 
Garroters [Harpers. 50 cents], is out in 
the Black and White series and fairly may 
be noticed under this head. It is very 
amusing. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

It is a somewhat gloomy picture of the 
economical condition and prospects of the 
South which is painted by C. H. Otken, 
LL. D., in The Ills of the South [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50? Undoubtedly all 
which he says is true and the credit system 
and the ignorance and shiftlessness of the 
negroes have produced a seriously evil state 
of affairs. His book is carefully written and 
cites many important and significant facts. 
Nevertheless, it is a question if there be not 
a brighter side of the situation to which he 
hardly has done full justice. Certainly 
considerable testimony to this effect has 
been published during recent years. More- 
over, the remedy which he advocates, the 
deportation of the colored race and the 
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colonization of the negroes in certain regions 
of Africa, notably the basin of the Congo 
tiver, is not regarded favorably by most of 
the negroes nor by many well informed 
white men, and is not yet, at any rate, a 
practicable scheme. The book ought to be 
read by all students of the condition of the 
South and much information may be ob- 
tained from it. But its suggestions do not 
all seem equally valuable. 

In his little volume, Number and Space 
[Ginn & Co. $1.10], Mr. Herbert Nichols 
states the results of an elaborate series of 
experiments and analyses undertaken to 
learn how judgments and certain other men- 
tal processes are caused and proceed, a psy- 
chological investigation of some significance. 
The experiments described were made by 
pin-pricks in different numbers and man- 
ners upon several portions of the human 
body. The book possesses little interest for 
people in general, being too technical, but 
students of mental science will value it. 
Mr. W. E. Parsons has served as Mr. Nich- 
ols’s coadjutor in the experiments and the 
preparation of the work.——Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s system of philosophy is now quite 
generally familiar to specialists but there 
continue to be many inquirers concerning it 
among intelligent persons who are not spe- 
cialists. To inform such concerning the 
main outlines of the system is Prof. W. H. 
Hudson’s endeavor in his Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Herbert Spencer [D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.25]. It contains a biographical 
sketch, a sketch of the system and a chro- 
nological list of Mr. Spencer’s publications. 
It is written from the point of view of a 
loyal admirer of Mr. Spencer rather than 
from that of an impartial critic, and allow- 
ance should be made for this fact. But it 
does its work well. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The August Nineteenth Century [Leonard 
Scott Publication Co. $4.50] opens with a 
paper by Mr. Gladstone on The Place of 
Heresy and Schism in the Christian Church, 
on which we comment editorially this week. 
The other contributions of chief conse- 
quence are The Labor War in the United 
States, by J. S. Jeans, containing consider- 
able truth but characteristically British in 
temper; The Farce of University Extension, 
by Charles Whibley, which makes some 
points strikingly yet is somewhat hasty and 
doubtless will provoke some vigorous re- 
plies; The Italian Case against France, by 
W. L. Alden, foretelling war for which France 
will be to blame; and The Present Position 
of Egyptology, by Professor Mahaffy, point- 
ing out recent important historical an@ lit- 
erary discoveries. Among the other con- 
tributors are Prince Kropotkin, Professor 
Geffcken, Richard Le Gallienne and A. C. 
Swinburne, 

The Fortnightly [Leonard Scott Publica- 
tion Co. $4.50], also for the current month 
but only just received, has for its leading 
paper one by H. H. Johnston, the well- 
known African specialist, on The Boer Ques- 
tion. He forecasts an ultimate fusion of 
the Boers and the English in South Africa. 
The two papers of special importance, how- 
ever, are Mr. Brooks Adams’s, on The Gold 
Standard, favoring bimetallism, and Hamlet 
and Don Quixote, a lecture containing a 
study and a contrast by Ivan Tourgénieff, 
translated by Miss Lena Milman. Other 
noteworthy contributions are J. F. Runci- 
man’s, Musical Criticism and the Critics, 
which contains some plain speaking; A Visit 
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to Corea, by A. H. Savage-Landor, a timely 
paper; A Week on a Labor Settlement, by 
John Law, a vivid Australian picture; and 
Government Life Insurance, How Not To 
Do It, by Sir Julius Vogel, in which the 
failure of the British Post Office Insurance 
System is commented upon and suggestions 
in its behalf are made. 

The August Yale Review [Tuttle, More- 
house & Taylor. $3.00] bas an opening 
editorial on The Latest Labor Crisis and 
another, especially deserving of heed, en- 
titled Is Yale a Rich Men’s College? This 
question is answered in the negative and 
with partial demonstrations by statistics. 
The topic is worth pursuing more at length. 
Hon. C. D. Wright furnishes a very sug- 
gestive statement of Limitations and Diffi- 
culties of Statistics, but urges the value of 
the work of the practical statistician. Other 
articles are The Constitutional Union Party 
of 1860, by C. F. Richardson, a careful and 
stimulating historical study; Theories of 
Mixture of Races and Nationalities, by Rich- 
mond Mayo-Smith; Prince Henry, the Navi- 
gator, by Prof. E. G. Bourne, an interesting 
and profitable study of character and achieve- 
ments; and The Bimetallic Theory, by Prof. 
H.W. Farnam. Readers of Brooks Adams’s 
article in the Fortnightly should also read 
this clear and forcible paper by Professor 
Farnam. 

Here too are a couple of the early Sep- 
tember magazines. One is Frank Leslie’s 
Popular Monthly [$3 00]. Its contents are 
diversified, instructive, entertaining and 
freely illustrated, It is a. good household 
magazine. The Quiver [Cassell Publish- 
ing Co. $1.50] might be described in the 
same language, with the addition that special 
attention is paid in its make-up to fitness 
for Sunday reading. It deserves to be a 
decided favorite. 





NOTES. 

— The famous Saturday Review, of Lon- 
don, the principal Tory weekly journal, has 
been sold by Mr. Beresford-Hope to Mr. L. H. 
Edmunds, a rich lawyer. Its policy is to re- 
main unaltered. 

— The Center Church in Hartford, Ct., 
has been ornamented by a memorial window 
in honor of the first mayor of Hartford, Major 


John Caldwell. It has been put in by Major. 


J.C. Parsons, his grandson. 


— The twenty original drawings which 
Turner made to illustrate Campbell’s The 
Pleasures of Hope now are owned by Sir Don- 
ald Currie, the great Scotch ship-builder. He 
also owns Wilkes’s portrait of Sir Walter 
Scott. 

—— We receive inquiries now and then re- 
vealing an impression that Dr. H. M. Dexter’s 
work, The Congregationalism of the Last 
Three Hundred Years as Seen in its Literature, 
is out of print. This is not the fact. The 
Messrs. Harper & Bros., its publishers, still 
have copies on hand which they will be happy 
to sell. 


—— The reason why none of Bishop A. C. 
Coxe’s fine bymns arein the official collections 
of his own denomination, the Episcupal, is 
because, being a member of the hymnal com- 
mittee, he refused to allow any of his own 
productions to be inserted. This was in ac- 
cord with good taste but involved a real loss 
to the hymnal. 


— We have received a copy of L’Emigrato 
[A. Troisi & Co.], an Italo-American journal 
published at San José, Cal. One column is in 
English, the balance of the paper in Italian. 
It is beginning a series of articles on the tem- 
poral power of the Pope whom it regards as 
“the real enemy of civilization and of the 
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progress of Christianity.’”’ It seems to be 
worth the attention of those who read Italian. 


—— There is a good joke in connection with 
the new life of St. Francis of Assisi, by Paul 
Sabatier. It has been condemned as heretical 
and put upon the list of prohibited books by 
the Index Congregation at Rome, which con- 
sists largely of cardinals. They of course were 
unaware that the book had just received the 
Pope’s blessing, and it is equally unlikely 
that the Pope, when he blessed the book, 
knew that the author is a Protestant. 


— The London Literary World says that 
the oldest book in the world is the ‘ Prisse’’ 
Papyrus in the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris, entitled Precepts of Ptah-hotep, vice- 
roy of Assa, king of the North and South. It 
contains rules for governing justly and wisely 
and has been translated into English by Pro- 
fessor Osgood. It was written about 3350 B.C. 
and with it were found a few leaves of a still 
older work supposed to date back to 3760 B.C. 


— Mr. Allen A. Brown, of this city, who 
has long been collecting a most valuable musi- 
cal library, which now numbers almost twelve 
thousand volumes and manuscripts, has of- 
fered it to the city and probably a separate 
room in the new Public Library will be de- 
voted toit. This addition to the musical lit- 
erature of the library will place it in advance 
of any other library in America and go far 
toward rendering Boston a great center of 
musical culture. Within a year and a half 
the library also has received pledges of three 
other valuable gifts, the collection of President 
John Quincy Adams, from the city of Quincy; 
the nearly unequaled collection of American 
autographs, from Hon. Mellen Chamberlain; 
and two thousand dollars a year for the pur- 
chase of newspapers, from W. C. Todd, Esq. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 

ARITHMETIC BY Grapes, By J. T. Prince, Ph. D. 
8 vols. 25 cents each. 

TEACHER’S MANUAL FOR ARITHMETIC BY GRADES, 
By J. T. Prince, Ph.D. pp. 225. 90 cents. 

A. I. Bradley & Co. Boston. 

Not FoR Prorit. By Fannie E. Newberry. pp. 
287. $1.25. 

JINNY AND HIS PARTNERS. By James Otis. pp. 
250. $1.00. 

Arena Publishing Co. Boston. 
THE Aztecs. By Walter Warren. pp. 126. $1.25. 
Lee & Shepard. Boston. 

THE SEARCH FOR ANDREW FIELD. By E. T. Tom- 
linson. pp. 313. $1.50. 

Thompson, Brown & Co. Boston. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN Puysics. By J.B. Gif- 
ford. pp. 161. 60 cents. 

D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. 

GEOMETRY FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. By E. Hunt, 
LL.D. pp. 99. 25 cents. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

THE STORY OF SouTH AFRICA. By G. M. Theal. 
pp. 397. $1.50. 

No Enemy (KUT HIMSELF). By Elbert Hubbard. 
pp. 283. $1.50. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. By George 
Meredith. pp.442 $1.50. 

MARSENA AND OTHER STORIES. Ky Harold Fred- 
eric. pp. 210. $1.00. 

Christian Literature Co. New York. 

A History OF THE UNITARIANS AND THE UNIVER- 
SALISTS IN THE UNITED STATES. By Rev. J. H. 
Allen, D.D., and Kev. Richard Eddy, D.D. pp. 
506. $3.00. 

D, Appleton & Co. New York. 

Mrs. LIMBER’S RAFFLE. By W. A. Butler. pp. 
162. 75 cents. 

American Sunday School Union. Philadelphia. 

FOLLOWING THE StrAR. By Y. L. pp. 249. % 
cents. 

GODFREY BRENZ. By Sarah J. Jones. pp. 208. 80 
cents. 

Cranston & Curts. Cincinnati. 

PROVIDENTIAL Epocus. By Rev. F. M. Bristol, 
D.D. pp. 269. $1.25. 


PAPER COVERS. 


D, Appleton & Co. New York, 
GEORGE MANDEVILLE’S HUSBAND. By C. E. Rai- 
mond. pp. 219. 50 cents. 
International News Co. New York. 
A PERFECT FOOL. Ky Florence Warden. pp. 335. 
50 cents. 
Mascot Publishing Co. New York. 
‘THE ABRAHAM LINCOLN MyTH. By Bocardo Bra- 
mantip. pp. 88. 25 cents. 
MAGAZINES. 
August. YALE REVIFW.—FORTNIGHTLY.—LEND A 
HAND.—NINETEENTH CENTURY.—ART JOURNAL. 
September. FRANK LESLIE’S.—QUIVER.—MISSION- 
ARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD.—MAGAZINE OF 
ART.— TREASURY.— CASSELL’8S,— POPULAR ScI- 
ENCE. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

A novel step has been taken by a church in 
California. 

The item from Louisiana shows what energy 
can accomplish without many customary re- 
sources. 

That is a particularly trying misfortune 
which has befallen a Michigan pastor. Even 
if he is financially able to replace much of his 
property, he still suffers an irreparable loss 
in the destruction of his manuscripts and 
library. One who has always been a home 
missionary can hardly be expected to have 
accumulated a large surplus to which he may 
resort at such times. It is gratifying to notice 
how loyally his church has rallied around bim, 
even though many of its membership have been 
afflicted by the same cause. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for the prosperous to show their grati- 
tude by sharing their blessings. 

The results of the energetic work of a young 
lady in Vermont should be an inspiration to 
all who are engaged in individual efforts to 
help others. 

The brief pastorate of a minister in a north- 
western State over two small churches has re- 
sulted in a gain which is comparatively very 
large. As an encouragement to other small 
churches, these report their mite to the mis- 
sionary cause. 


TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY IN MIDDLE- 
BORO, MASS. 

The exercises celebrating the close of the 
second century of the First Church, Middle- 
boro, were held last Sunday and the following 
day. Large congregations attended the serv- 
ices, and special music and elaborate decora- 
tions added greatly to the other pleasant fea- 
tures. 

The sermon by the pastor, Rev. G. W. 
Stearns, from the text John 6; 28, 29, was upon 
the belief and work of Christians generally, 
and especially upon the two centuries of work 
of this church. Mr. Stearns reviewed the 
work and times of the former pastors, clearly 
tracing the contemporary history of each and 
especially outlining the successful pastorates 
of Dr. Israel W. Putnam of thirty years and 
of Rev. Rufus M. Sawyer of nine years. Dur- 
ing the latter pastorate occurred one of the 
greatest revivals the church ever enjoyed, 103 
new members being added. Of the former 
pastors who took part in the exercises Rev. 
Messrs. N. T. Dyer and H. A. Hanaford gave 
addresses in which they referred to the early 
history of the church. 

The program as announced for the second 
day was an oration by Hon. Thomas Weston 
and addresses by Governor Greenhalge, ex- 
Governor Long, Rev. C. W. Wood, Mr. John 
Eddy and Dr, A. H. Quint. 


RADICAL MOVEMENTS IN CLEVELAND. 

Representatives of independent Polish Ro- 
man Catholic churches from Buffalo, Jersey 
City, Baltimore, Chicago, Milwaukee, Omaha, 
Pittsburg, St. Louis and towns in Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas and Wisconsin met in Cleveland 
last week and organized what they call the 
American Catholic Church, They declare that 
they are still good Catholics and recognize 
the authority, though not the infallibility, of 
the Pope; they insist that each local congre- 
gation has the right to own and control its 
own property, and they encourage the sending 
of their children to the free public schools. 
We have referred to the matter editorially. 

The movement has considerable strength in 
this city, where the seceding priest, who has 
been elected viear-general of the new church, 
has drawn after him a large following of his 
Polish parishioners, and has accomplished the 
erection of a large church building. In Cleve- 
land is published also a vigorous Polish paper, 
which is edited by one of the leaders of the 
schism and has been adopted as the organ of 
the church. The Bishop of Cleveland excom- 
municated the pnest and all his congregation, 
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but the enterprise seems to thrive under per- 
secution, and it is opposed with so much vio- 
lence as to awaken considerable public sym- 
pathy aud secure a large amount of free 
advertising in the secular papers. 

In connection with the organization Arch- 
bishop Vilatte of Wisconsin, a Frenchman, 
was elected head of the church, various epis- 
copal officers were chosen, and a young priest 
was ordained. The Cleveland congregation 
also dedicated its new building and a ceme- 
tery with great spectacular display, in which 
the American flag was conspicuous. The pro- 
cession to the cemetery was made the occasion 
of a vicious attack by the Poles who are op- 
posed to the schism, and in the riot which 
followed several people were seriously in- 
jured. 

The Presbytery of Cleveland proposes to in- 
vestigate thoroughly the ownership by church 
members and officers of property rented for 
saloons. At a meeting, held Aug. 21, to dis- 
miss Rev. William Knight from the associate 
pastorate of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Mr. Knight entered the following protest: 

Avowing my gratitude for the delightful 
fellowship enjoyed in this church and in this 
presbytery, and declaring my loyalty to the 
church at large and my love for all her mem- 
bers, in receiving a letter of recommendation 
from Cleveland Presbytery I hereby record a 
solemn, standing protest against that com- 
plicity with the liquor traffic and kindred 
curses of which members, even office bearers, 
of some of our churches are known to be guilty 
by actively or passively allowing their prop- 
erty to be used therefor. Furthermore, I ask 
that you permit my ministerial standing hence- 
forth to rest on other grounds than your rec- 
ommendation unless your recommendation be 
pastes with the express understanding that 

now enter an unsparing but affectionate pro- 
test against that compromise of silence in 
which some of our churches stand to this day. 

After a long and very earnest discussion the 
presbytery finally persuaded Mr. Knight to 
bring the protest before the regular meeting 
of presbytery in September, when there would 
be a larger attendance. This decision insures 
a vigorous dealing with the whole question, 
as many members of the presbytery are in 
sympatby with Mr. Knight in his outspoken 
declaration of facts and the firm protest which 
he has continually emphasized during the past 
two years of his ministry. 

Mr. Knight has preached the past few weeks 
in several Cleveland churches of various de- 
nominations, the First Church having been 
closed for the summer on account of needed 
repairs. Last Sunday he spoke at the Y. M. 
C. A. and in Pilgrim Church. He begins his 
Saginaw pastorate Aug. 30. 

This conspicuous protest in Cleveland, with 
the startling facts recently brought out by Mr. 
J. F. Dailey of Philadelphia as to the signing 
of license petitions by prominent Protestant 
church members in that city and the widely 
noticed movement in the Roman Catholic 
Church, are indications of a great awakening 
of the churches to their responsibility for the 
liquor trafiic. I. W. M. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

CAL.—The Bay Conference met in Oakland, Aug. 
14. Reports from the churches showed a prosper- 
ous condition, the result of earnest work, but the 
depressing times have also affected many. The 
general subject was Sociology. Widely differing 
views were expressed in the papers and the ad- 
dresses. Special topics were Sociology and Our 
Seminary, and The Relations of Sociology to Theol- 
ogy in the Ministrations of the Pulpit. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

BROCKTON.—The First Church has decided to re- 
move its parsonage to the rear of the lot on which 
stood the church edifice which was burned last fall. 
Work on the foundation of the new house of wor- 
ship will begin soon. The building will cost about 
$75,000. 

LANESVILLE.—Rey. F. H. Reed has returned to 
his pastorate after an absence of nearly a year. 
Rev. W. C. Wood, who has supplied the church dur- 
ing Mr. Reed’s absence, has returned to Boston. 

FALL RIVER.—The Evangelistic Association has 
commenced a series of gospel tent meetings in the 
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city. The services are led by Evangelists Holland 
and Davis. 

WORCESTER.—The Union Church contemplates 
the disposal of its present property and the erection 
of a new building on a site more remote from the 
business center of the city.——A pleasant reunion 
of some of the former members of the Piedmont 
Church with Dr. D. O. Mears took place last week 
at his summer home in Essex. 

Maine. 

Bucksport.—During the severe thunderstorm on 
the 19th the church spire was struck and shattered, 
The damage on the building is estimated at $500, 
for which there is insurance. 

TREMONT.—A centennial celebration, which ac- 
cording to date seems to be two years after time, 
was held by the church in Southwest Harbor, Aug. 
19. Dr. Lyman Abbott preached. This is one of the 
historic churches of Maine, and formerly embraced 
in its field the whole territory of Mt. Desert. The 
services have been attended by large congregations 
during this season. 

SEBAGO.—The town has received a legacy of $35,- 
000, of which $2,000 is to constitute a fund for the 
support of a Sunday school in connection with a 
school of academic grade endowed with $33,000, 

ISLAND FALLS.—A memorial window for this 
church is being constructed in Portland. It is of 
stained glass, ten feet high, and is composed of 
beautiful designs. It is a gift in memory of the 
first settlers from their children. 

The meeting house in East Bangor has been under- 
going extensive repairs. The church work is pro- 
gressing well under Mr. McGeehon’s leadership.— 
At Bridgton about $1,000 has been pledged for re- 
pairs.—Rev. 8S. 8. York has recently made a circuit 
of the mission stations in Oxford County, which 
have been under his care for the past ten years. 
Assisted by Rev. Salem Towne he held meetings in 
many places otherwise destitute of church privi- 
leges. 

New Hampshire. 

NORTH CONWAY.—Reyvy. and Mrs. W. B. Allis were 
met very pleasantly upon their return from their 
wedding trip with the gift of a willow rocker from 
the Diamond Seekers, a silver card receiver from 
the Knights of King Arthur, and a silver fish serv- 
ice and an oak sideboard from the congreyation. 
A sum of money was also received from the Union 
Church of Haverhill, Mass., with which Mr. Allis 
was connected while in Andover Seminary. 


Vermont. 

PrRocToR.—The exercises of the council which 
met at the Swedish church, Aug. 21, for the dismis- 
sion of Kev. S.J. Blomquist and the installation of 
his successor, Rev. Mr. Anderson, were conducted 
through an interpreter. 

WALLINGFORD.—Miss Alice Bushee, daughter of 
the pastor, Rev. W. A. Bushee, is spending a short 
time in this country after teaching in the schools of 
San Sebastian, Spain. She has spoken on mission- 
ary work in Spain in several towns in this county. 

GRANBY.—Special services have been held in the 
church and in one of the lumber villages near by 
with encouraging results. The pastor, Rev. F.G. 
Appleton, is a native of the town, returning froma 
pastorate in Colorado. 

NORTH Troy.—A large audience was present at 
the examination of Mr. David Wallace for ordina- 
tion and followed the papers and questions with in- 
terest. Temperance issues in this border town have 
affected the church and former pastorates. Excite- 
ment has now subsided and the new pastorate opens 
auspiciously. 

WATERFORD.—A congregation which fills the 
church has been gathered by Miss B. W. Hume in 
the upper village, where no religious services have 
recently been held. A Sunday school has been or- 
ganized and the interest awakened promises perma- 
nent results. 

Rhode Island. 

PROVIDENCE.—Dr. F. A. Horton, pastor of Union 
Church, has spent his vacation in Washington, 
D.C., studying Egyptology in the Congressional 
Library. He has also supplied the pulpit of the 
New York Avenue Presbyterian Church. 


Connecticut. 

New Preston.—The recent church fair resulted 
in sufficient means to cancel the entire debt of the 
society on the edifice, grounds and parsonage. 
Great credit is due to the women who have assisted 
materially in bringing about this result. 

THE SOUTH. 
Alabama. 

A new district conference was recently organized 
in Randolph County, in the eastern part of the 
State.——‘Ihe Tallapoosa District Conference, Aug. 
3-5, will long be remembered on account of the ear- 
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nest spirit which characterized each preaching serv- 
ice.——Recent revivals at Lamar and South Calera 
have added thirty-two to the membership of these 
churches. The latter church is making every effort 
to complete its house of worship before winter.— 
prof. H. T. Burrage of Talladega College is to leave 
for New York City to study medicine, preparing to 
become a medical missionary in Africa. 
Louisiana. 

Hemp HILu.—The first Congregational building in 
this part of the State has just been dedicated here, 
Rev. D. B. Cargill preaching the sermon. The cost 
of the house is $1,000, which is entirely provided 
for by the church, the membership of which is 
composed largely of poor people. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

CLEVELAND.—Lakewood church has completed 
the removal of its chapel to its new lot on Lorain 
Street——The mission Sunday school is in charge 
of the superintendent of Grace Church. The even- 
ing services, under direction of the City Missionary 
Society, are conducted by laymen from various city 
churches, with musical help from members of the 
Endeavor Societies. 

Michigan. 

LAKEVIEW.—In the disastrous fire which destroyed 
the village, Aug. 3, the residence of the pastor, Rev. 
Cc. H. Seaver, and its contents were burned. His 
wife and daughter barely escaped with their lives. 


Mr. Seaver had collected a small library which, 


with his writings, were of great value to him, and 
will be hard to replace. The church has just com- 
pleted a new brick edifice, which fortunately was 
outside the burned district. The pastor’s parish- 
ioners, though seriously affected by personal losses, 
have secured $108 for him and his family. 

Two successful series of summer meetings in the 
State, started in the middle of June, have just 
closed. About 200 conversions are reported. The 
campaign was led by Evangelist F. A. Miller. 

Wisconsin. 

FIFIELD.—After nine months’ pastorate, Rev. 
Margaret R. Pake resigned her charge. She was 
immediately elected principal of the high school, 
however, and she has accepted the appointment 
and will continue her pastoral care of the church. 
During this arrangement the church will require no 
missionary aid. 

MILWAUKEE.—The North Side Church, Rev. N. T. 
Blakeslee, begins a two weeks’ evangelistic cam- 
paign, Aug. 29. The home missionary “ tent force,” 
with Rey. R. L. Cheney as director, Rev. J. O. Bus- 
well as preacher and a quartet of singers will co- 
operate with Mr. Blakeslee. Services will be held 
every afternoon and evening. 

The Ministerial Association of Waukesha County 
intends to hold a retreat on the shores of Phantom 
Lake, Muckwonago, the last four days of August. 
Drs. Blaisdell and Collie and Rev. Messrs. Clifton, 
Percival, Chynoweth, Titsworth, Lockridge, Ferris 
and Osgood, besides the members of the associa- 
tion, are depended on for aid in the work. The 
mornings will be given to discussion of theological 
topics Jed by Rev. Judson Titsworth and to devo- 
tional exercises. The afternoons will be occupied 
in the study of the most practical church problems, 
and the evenings in more general ways. 

THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

MEADVILLE.—The church, though pastoriess, is 
alive and working. The prayer meeting and Sun- 
day school are well attended, the latter having men 
fora majority of its teachers. 

Mr. H. N. Howland, assisted by Rev. J. V. Willis, 
has conducted a ten days’ series of meetings in 
Twin Springs.——Mr. J. H. Hopkins, who has as- 
sisted in the work of the First Church, Kansas City, 
has closed his labors to return to Andover Seminary 
in the tall. 

lowa. 

ELKADER.—New life among the members of the 
former church has been aroused by co-operation on 
the part of new members and of an Oberlin student, 
Mr. B. V. Child, who has been supplying during the 
summer. The new organization of sixteen members 
is well started and will soon be re-enforced by 
Others. The church has pledged $400 toward the 
pastor’s salary. 

Minnesota. 

BrownTon.—The interest in the church has 
greatly increased since the coming of the pastor, 
Rev. W. G. Trower. The congregations have in- 
creased in size and new life has sprung up in the 
C.E. Society. Achurch paper has also been started. 

Kansas. 

Mounp City.—Although destitute of a pastor for 
nearly a year the church bas sustained its Sunday 
school and C. E. Society,and proposes to hold a Sun- 
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day evening service conducted by the members of 
the church. 

OSAWATOMIE.—The Congregational, Methodistand 
Christian churches held union services for three 
weeks recently, meeting once in the building of each. 
The services were well attended and interesting, 
and although the conversions were few in number 
there was great benefit in the promotion of spiritual 
life and Christian unity. 

KAnsAS CiTy.—The church in Chelsea Place, Rev. 
W.B. Fisher, dedicated its house of worship Aug. 
12. Supt. L. P. Broad preached the sermon, Rev. 
A. W. Bishop offered the prayer and Dr. J. G. 
Dougherty extended the fellowship of the churches 
to the young enterprise. This is the only church in 
a growing suburb of Kansas City which has a build- 
ing. All bills were paid before dedication.—Rev. 
A. W. Bishop, who has resigned his position as gen- 
eral missionary in Kansas and accepted an impor- 
tant position under the C.H. M.S. in Vinita, I.T., 
has been a valuable worker in the State and will be 
greatly missed. Lack of funds alone led the Kansas 
board to consent to his withdrawal. 

SEABROOK.—This church, a branch of the Central 
of Topeka, has received generous aid from an East- 
ern friend toward a church building. With $500 
already raised and help from the C. C. B.S., it will 
erect a house of worship at once. The location is 
three and one-half miles west from the center of 
Topeka 

The church in Arkansas City maintains two branch 
Sunday schools and for a time is employing a lady 
in city missionary work.——Rev. James Chew has 
returned to Kansas, residing at Pomona. He is 
regularly supplying the church at Wellsville. 

Nebraska. 

PLYMOUTH.—The dedication of the church edifice, 
Aug. 19, was an occasion of deep interest. The 
church is the outgrowth of the work in Plymouth 
colony commenced under the auspices of the H. M.S. 
in 1872, with Rev. Henry Bates as pastor. The 
First Church is distant about five miles from this 
new station, where a new church was organized 
with sixteen members, April 25. It has gone for- 
ward steadily and successfully with its building en- 
terprise, completing a neat structure with an audi- 
ence-room twenty-eight by forty feet. It has been 
built by the most rigid economy, the whole cost be- 
ing only $1,208. About $100 needed to pay the last 
bills and to meet the grant of the C. C. B.S. were 
raised on dedication day. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. G. W. Crofts, who also wrote a beautiful 
dedicatory hymn; the appeal for offerings was made 
by Superintendent Bross, who preached in the even- 
ing; and the prayer was offered by the pastor, Rev. 
J.B. Doolittle, who has charge of the Plymouth 
First and Harbine churches in connection with this 
station.——At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Nebraska H. M.S8., Aug. 21, arrangements 
were made with Evangelist Billings to continue in 
the work another year, giving half of his services to 
home missionary churches and being at liberty to 
work with self-supporting churches the rest of the 
time. 

The crop failure in this State, especially in the 
western part, has added to the difficulty of main- 
taining church work. Congregations which have 
heretofore assisted materially toward supporting 
the ministers can do little now. Aided by the State 
missionary, however, the ministers are adjusting 
themselves to the work and thecircumstances. The 
plan is to combine congregations and reapportion 
the work in such a way as to retain, as far as possi- 
ble, all the competent workers and at the same time 
provide the people with assistance. Thus far no 
appeals have come in for personal aid. The un- 
fortunate ones are living scantily on their own re- 


sources. 
Nerth Dakota. 


Rey. A. C. Teuber has entered’ upon bis work at 
Glen Ullin. A parsonage is being built and will be 
ready for occupancy soon.—Revy. Milton King, 
who has closed his labors in Harvey and Fessenden, 
intends to resume study. 

South Dakota. 

EMERY.—Miss E. K. Henry, who bas been en- 
gaged in special efforts here, has closed her work. 
Much good has resulted from the meetings, and 
several persons profess conversion. 

Rev. J. R. Price has entered upon his work in 
Bryant. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

San FRANcIScO.—In the special Sunday school 
rally at the Third Church the Morning Star exer- 
cise was used, and shares in the Morning Star to 
the amount of $25 were sold. 

CARLSBAD.—The church building has been taken 
down and removed by rail to Santa Anna. It will 
be erected there in a good location, and after vari- 
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ous additions will be practically a new house of 
worship. 

CHULA VisTA.—A cheering indication of the suc- 
cessful work of Rev. T. R. Earl is the erection of the 
new edifice, which it is hoped will be completed by 
Sept. 1. 

GLEN ELLEN.—A new church of twelve members 
was organized here by Supt. J. K. Harrison, Aug. 
12. It will be in charge of Rev. W. M. Massie, pastor 
of the Kenwood church. A meeting house will be 
built soon on the two lots which are offered for the 
purpose. 

SAUSALITO.—In the opening exercises of the new 
church Rev. John Rea, who has lately entered upon 
this field, was assisted by Dr. J. H. Warren, dur- 
ing whose superintendency of home missions the 
church was organized. Large congregations en- 
couraged the church at these services. 

At Moreno a new order, the Woman’s Working 
Circle, has been organized for the material and spir- 
itual aid of the church.——The meeting house in 
San Bernardino has been enlarged by the addition 
of two wings, which greatly increase the seating 
capacity.——Prof. W. H. Peck of Honolulu is giving 
lectures at different churches in the State on the 
Hawaiian Republic. 

Oregon. 

PORTLAND.—There has been no vacation in the 
First Church this summer. The congregations have 
been large and frequently many persons have gone 
away for want of comfortable seats. The new edi- 
fice, which is being finished, will afford ample room. 
The work of completing it was begun July 15, and 
it is being pushed with commendable vigor. The 
prospect is good of its completion in time for 
Christmas services. 

OREGON City.—Dr. J. W. Cowan, the new pastor, 
is winning his way into the hearts of his people and 
of the community in general. The congregations 
are larger than ever before. 

HUNTINGTON.—Rev. William Smith, pastor of this 
church in connection with that at Ontario, is press- 
ing his work vigorously. During his pastorate of a 
year and a half the former church has more than 
trebled and the latter more than doubled in mem- 
bership. Each church maintains a Sunday school 
and three Sunday schools have been maintained in 
outlying fields. A collection of $12 was recently 
taken for the C.C. B.S. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


A West Virginia society makes a practice of cele- 
brating the anniversaries of the conversion of 
members. 

A society in Paola, Kan., has provided for the city 
park a seat on which is a notice giving the time of 
the weekly meeting. In connection with it is a 
receptacle for religious papers, which are supplied 
by the society. 

There was a pleasant celebration of an Endeavor 
Day at Chautauqua, with addresses by Mrs. French- 
Sheldon, Mrs. Grace Livingston Hill and Rey. Dr. 
Wayland Hoyt. A reception was given to Dr. Hoyt 
after the prayer meeting in the evening. 

The first anniversary of the society in the London 
church of which Rev. F. B. Meyer is pastor was 
made the occasion of a rally, at which forty-nine 
societies were represented, and excellent addresses 
were given by Rev. Mr. Meyer, Rev. W. Knight 
Chaplin and Mrs. Hannah Whitall Smith, who had 
never before been present at a Christian Endeavor 
meeting. 

Mississippi held its first State convention this 
month. A State organization was formed and great 
interest was awakened in considering the topics of 
Bible study, tithing, the improvement of the mid- 
week meeting and the relation of Christian En- 
deavor to weak churches in the country and in 
small towns. Good reports were given as to the 
progress of the movement among the colored 
people. 

China’s first national convention, lasting for three 
days, was a great success. About 100 delegates 
were in attendance, and the place of meeting was 
filled with natives and foreigners. Handsome ban- 
ners were displayed, but because of the Chinese 
suspicions about secret societies the native dele- 
gates did not wear badges. A very interesting 
feature was the introduction of Mr. Ling from Foo- 
chow, who signed the pledge nine years ago, and is 
supposed to have been the first Chinese Endeavorer. 
It is hoped that in a few years all the important 
offices may be filled by natives. The report of Rev. 
W. P. Bentley, the secretary, showed that there 
were thirty-eight societies, with a membership of 
1,069, Canton leading in the number of societies and 
Shanghai coming next. Owing to the poverty of 
the people and the difficulties about traveling the 
next convention will probably not be until 1897. 
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WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
.—— Newton W., Oberlin Seminary, to Williams- 


y. D. -clines 

BUSHNEL L, Henry A., D. D., First Ch., Galesburg, IIL, 
to La Grange 

CHANDLER, Everett S., Harvey, Ill., to Mont Clare, 
Chicago. Accepts. 

ey Charles H., superintencent of C. 8. 8. and 
P. &., Portland, Ore., to Hassalo St. Ch., Portland, 
Acce pts. 

HEWITT, George R., formerly of West Springtield, 
Mass., aA cepts call to Calvinistic C ongregational Ch., 
Fitchburg. 

HILL, Dexter D., Pasadena, Cal., to Kast Los Angeles. 

JORDAN, Wiliam H., Wyoming, Ih, to Brimfieid. Ac- 


cepts. 

KNAPP, G. W., to Grant, Madrid and Venango, Neb. 
Accepts. 

MCCARTHY, John, Ashland, Wis.,to Morton, Ill. Ac- 


cepts. 

MILLARD, Watson B., St. Paul, Minn., to Dundee, Il. 
Declines. 

RACKLIFF, Almon J., to Hudson, Mass. 

RIGGS, George W., formerly of Maple’ Rapids, Mich., 
to Chesé aning. Acce pts. 

WATERWORTH, J. A., Cobourg, Ont., to Limerick, 

e. Accepts, to begin work in September. 

WIGHT, Edward V, ne seminary, to remain 
another ye ar iu Eustis, Neb 

WILBUR, George H., to North Hyde Park and Eden, 
Vt. Accepts. 

Ordinations and Installations. 

ANDE RSON, Car! J., i. Swedish Ch., Proctor, Vt., Aug. 
21. Parts, Rev. Messrs. 8, J. Blomquist, C, H. Smith 
Mr. J. H. Grant. 

WALLACE, David, 0. North Troy, Vt., Aug. 22. Ser- 
mon, Rev. ©. tt. Merrill; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J. ©. Langford, C. O. Gill, L. P, Atwood, A. P. Solandt. 

WESTFALL, Charles K.. rec ognized yastor of Oakley 
Branch. Union Park Ch., Chicago, Ill., Aug. 12. Ad- 
dress, Dr. E. F. Williams; other sarts, Rev. Messrs. 
G. B Willcox, D.D., B. "A. Jern erg, G. L. Smith, 
J. KE. Foster. 

Resignations. 
BAILEY, Jesse, Watertown, N. Y., to take effect Oct. 1. 
BAKER, Orrin G., West Charlest: m, Vt., to take effect 


BISHOP, Albert W.,as general a em in Kansas, to 
accept a position ui der the C. H. M. 8. in the church 
and academy iu Vinita, I. T. 

BROWN, Luther E., Grand Forks, N. D. 

DRAKE, Ellis R., Manhattan, ‘he ‘to take effect Oct. 


FRENCH, Charles L., Crete, Il. 

GOVE, Jose ph 8., Salem, N. H. 

ROBBI NS, Be nson C. , Crystal, Mich., to take effect 
Nov. }. 

ROLLINS, George S., Trinity Ch., Chicago, D1, 

YAGER, Granville, Hudson, Mass. 

Dismissions. 
PEPUQUIET, Sven J., Swedish Ch., Proctor, Vt., Aug 
21. 
Churches Organized. 
GLEN ELLEN, Cal., Aug. 12. Twelve members. 
Miscellaneous. 

DANA, Malcolm G., D. D., formerly of Lowell, Mass., 
has been supplying the Vestminster Presbyterian and 
the South Churches of New York City in united serv- 
ices. 

JONES, G. James, recently poster of Tabernacle : = " 
and teacher in Howard Uniy., Washington, D.C., 
been seriously ill in Oak Hill, O. He has aaa re 
covered and wi take up another pastorate. 

HOLMAN, E. H., pastor of the Greenville Branch of the 
First Ch., sions City, Io., is supplying that church 
during the pastor’ — in Wisconsin, 


OALENDAR. 


American Social Science Association, Saratoga, 
Sept. 3-7. 

American Library Association, Lake Placid, Sept. 
15-20. 

A. B.C. F. M., Madison, Wis., Oct. 10-13. 

New England Conference of Charities, Newport, 
R. L., Vet. 10-13. 

A.M. A., Lowell, Oct. 23-25. 

Christian Workers, bas onpne an., Oct, 25-Nov. 1. 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
REV. SAMUEL B. 8, BISSELL. 

Mr. Bissell, who died at his home in Norwalk, Ct., 
Aug. 23, at the advanced age of eighty-two, was a 
veteran Christian worker in various forms of activ- 
ity. He was graduated from Yale College in the 
celebrated class of 1830, studied theology at Prince- 
ton and was first pastor of a Presbyterian church in 
Virginia. He then served for seven years as agent 
of the Tract Society in that State, after which he 
was settled over the First Church in Greenwich, 
Ct., for about eleven years. Subsequently he was 
district secretary of the American Sunday School 
Union and also of the Seamen’s Friend Society. He 
was an active member of the First Church in Nor- 
walk, where he lived after 1857,and leaves behind 
him the mentory of a pure and upright life. Six 
children by a first wife survive him. 


CELIA THAXTER, 

The light of a picturesque home on Appledore, 
Isles of Shoals, went out suddenly last Sunday even- 
ing in the death of Mrs. Thaxter. Recent summer 
visitors to the islands will recall the flower-em- 
bowered cottage and the gracious, gray-haired 
woman whose personality gave to the home a pecul- 
iar charm. Born in Portsmouth, June 29, 1836, her 
father, Thomas B. Laighton, removed to the Shoals 
when Celia was a mere child and there most of her 
life has been spent. In 1851 she married Levi L. 
Thaxter of Watertown, and devoted herself to the 
development of the poetic faculty with which she 
was richly endowed. No writer, unless it be Lowell, 
has more beautifully portrayed the wild scenery of 
the Shoals or clothed its legends in more fitting 
dress. Her five volumes of prose and verse will be 
likely,to hold a permanent place in American litera- 
ture. 
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**1 will extol thee, my God, and King.”’ 








ORGAN PRELUDE. 

ASCRIPTION. 

MINISTER — Praise our God, all ye his servants, ye that fear him, the small and great, 

Fear God and give him glory: worship him that made the heaven and the earth 

and sea and fountains of waters. 
PeorLe.— Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God, the Almighty, which was, and 
which is and which is to come. Worthy art thou, our Lord and our God, to 
receive the glory and the honor and the power: for thou didst create all things, 
and because of thy will they were, and were created. 

MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON.— 
Great and marvelous are thy works, O Lord God, the Almighty; righteous and 
true are thy ways, thou King of the ages. Who shall not fear, O Lord, and glo- 
rify thy name? for thou only art holy; for all the nations shall come and 
worship before thee; for thy righteous acts have been made manifest. 
We give thee thanks, 0 Lord God, the Almighty, which art and which wast; 
because thou hast taken thy great power, and didst reign. 
Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honor, and power, and 
might, be unto our God for ever and ever. Amen. 

RESPONSE. (Choir.) (May be omitted when desired.) 


Holy! Holy! Holy! is | the Lord of | hosts! 

The whole earth is | full of | his | glory. 

Holy! Holy! Holy! Lord | God the al | mighty, 

Who wast and who | art and who | art to | come || Amen. 


MINISTER.—Let us pray. (The following prayer, or a brief extempore prayer, may be said.) 

O God, infinite and eternal, who fillest heaven with thy glory and earth with 
thy goodness: no thought can comprehend, nor tongue can utter what thou truly art; 
yet thou dost reveal thyself to the pure in heart who truly seek thee, and we know 
that thy everlasting arms are beneath us, and that thou dost ever support us. 
Mercifully breathe upon our spirits now, and let us fee) thy sacred presence puri- 
fying our hearts from every evil thought and selfish desire; that we may learn to 
bend our wills to thine, and casting off the bondage of self-will, may serve thee in 
perfect freedom. Hear us, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
MINISTER AND PEOPLE REPEAT THE LORD’S PRAYER IN UNISON. 
HYMN. (0 The congregation will rise and sing.) 

God, my King, thy might confessing.—WILMoT. 

RESPONSIVE READING. 
MINISTER.— The heavens declare the glory of God; 
And the firmament showeth his handiwork. 

PropLe.— Day unto day uttereth speech, 

And night unto night showeth knowledge. 


(Responsive readings follow with the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the serv- 
ices as published in pamphlet form: Ps. 19: 3-6; 8: 1, 3-9.) 


GLORIA PATRI. 


{This may be omitted when so desired.) 
Glory be to the Father, and to the Son. 

CONFESSION. 
MINISTER.—Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, call ye upon him while he is 
near: let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts: and let 
him return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him; and to our God for He 
will abundantly pardon. 

PropLe.—Lord, be merciful unto us, for we have sinned against thee. 
O Lord, we have sinned and have done wickedly, and have rebelled, even turning 
aside from thy precepts and from thy judgments. 

O Lord, take away all iniquity, and receive us graciously. 
O Lord, righteousness belongeth unto thee, but unto us confusion of face, as it is 
this day; because we have trespassed against thee. 

O Lord, make clean our hearts within us, and ‘take not thy Holy Spirit from us. 
To the Lord our God belong mercies and forgivenesses ; though we have rebelled 
against him. 

O Lord, show thy mercy upon us: and grant us thy salvation. 


ANTHEM, (Choir.] * (Or this hymn may be sung by the congregation standing.) 
Come unto me ye weary, and I will give you rest.—EWING. 
PRAYER. (By the minister.) 


(Here may be introduced, when desired, a musical response by the organ or by a choir, or when so announced 
the congregation, while seated, may sing the hymn, “ Nearer, my God, to thee,” printed on the following page-) 


BEATITUDES. 
MINISTER.—Blessed are they that dwell in thy house : 
They will be still praising thee. 
ProrpLE.—We shall be satisfied with the goodness of thy house, 
The holy place of thy temple. 
Blessed are they that are upright in the way, 
Who walk in the law of the Lord. 
*Copyright by W L. Greene & Co.,, 1894. 
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Teach me, O Lord, the way of thy statutes; 
And I shall keep it unto the end. 
Blessed are they that keep his testimonies, 
That seek him with the whole heart. 
With my whole heart have I sought thee, O Lord: 
Let me not wander from thy commandments. 
Blessed is the man whose strength is in the Lord. 


Strengthen thou me, O Lord, according to thy word. 
Blessed is the man that maketh the Lord his trust. 
In thee, O Lord, do I put my trust: 
Let. me never be ashamed. 
Blessed is he whose transgression is Aa-stiaee 
Whose sin is covered. 
Let thy mercies also come unto me, O Lord, 
Even thy salvation according to thy word. 
Blessed is he that considereth the poor : 
The Lord will deliver him in the day of evil. 
He that hath pity on the poor, happy is he. 
Blessed is the man whom thou chastenest, O Lord, 
And teachest out of thy law. 
Behold, happy is the man whom God correcteth: 
Therefore will we not despise the chastening of the Almighty. 
Blessed are they that hear the word of God, and keep it. 


All that God hath spoken will we hear and do. 


RESPONSE. (Choir.] (This may be omitted when so desirea.} 


SCRIPTURE LESSON. 
HYSIN. (84 The congregation will rise and sing.) 
(Either of the following hymns may be sung.} 

At even, ere the sun was set.—ANGELUS. 

: Nearer, my God, to thee.—BETHANY. 
ADDRESS OR SERMON. 
HYIIN. (84 The congregation will rise and sing.) 

Saviour, again to thy dear name we raise.—ELLERTON. 


BENEDICTION. 
The peace of God which passeth all understanding keep our hearts and minds through 
Christ Jesus. Amen. 


(The Amen may be sung as a response by a choir.] 


ORGAN POSTLUDE. 


NOTE.— The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 
and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid ; less than 100 copies 
of one number, 1 ct. each. The Congregationalist Services are issued semi-monthly—a 
complete service, with music, in each issue. Subscription price, series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 

1. Thanksgiving ; 2. Pilgrim Fathers; 3. Christmastide; 4. The New Year; 5-8. EVENTIDE 
SERVICES: 5. The Forgiveness of Sins: 6. Trust in God; 7. The Days of Thy Youth; 8. The 
House of Our God; 9. Passiontide ; 10. Easter; Nos. 11- 13. EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11. The 
Homeland; 12. Humility ; 13. Godin Nature; 14. The Way of Peace (Memorial) ; 15. Children’s 
Sunday ; is. National; 17-20. EVENTIDE SERVICES, General Worship: 17. ‘* Abide with 
us”; 18. ** Bternal Light of Light’’; 19. “I will extol thee, my God, and King.”’ 

Address all orders, which MUST be accompanied by cash, to 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 





craft in a way no less ‘direct than s suc cessful ; 
the district school, which opened up into or 
nearly into the one-course small college.— 
President G. Stanley Hall. 





DEFINITIONS. 


Joun ApAms: New England personified.— 
G. W. Curtis. 
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NEEDED—MEN OF OONVIOTIONS AND 
AOTIONS. 


The tendency to look on the whole of life, 
so far as it represents various forms of be- 
lief in the supernatural, as a drama in which 
individuals have no necessity to identify 
their standpoint with that of any of the ac- 
tors is, if we mistake not, on the increase. 
It is sometimes carried out in the spirit of 
Democritus, sometimes in that of Heracli- 
tus. The sentimental pessimism of Mat- 
thew Arnold or the deeper regret of Arthur 
Clough are as common in our own country 
as the genial amusement and the supper 
after the play of M. Renan. But in both 
forms it is the same thing—the disposition 
to acquiesce in a passive review of all phases 
of thought without any deep sense of the 
necessity of making up the mind to action. 
This tendency, no doubt, is defended on 
philosophical grounds. Men argue that it 
is irrational to make up the mind and act 
on insufficient evidence. But there is an 
alternative which finds its parallel in homely 
and familiar life. There is a habit of delib- 
eration which is paralyzing to the judgment 
and fatal in time of crisis. There is a 
promptness to act, even in matters of busi- 
ness or of domestic life, which is allied with 
a keen sense of practical issues and brings 
with it true insight, just as there is a Ham- 
let like habit of too much deliberation, 
which obscures what should be obvious. 
There are cases in which many. sided refiec- 
tion is not wisdom but mental disease, or 
folly, fixing itself on side issues and losing 
count of what is vital, as with King Valo- 
roso, who began to enumerate the pros and 
cons for his watch being fast or slow before 
he drew out the reprieve for Prince Bulbo 
within ten minutes of his execution.—The 
Spectator. 





Voice of. 
The People 


The testimony of the whole people, without 
regard to any condition in life, given not 
only voluntarily, but gladly and gratefully 
because of marvelous cures produced, 
proves beyond any shadow of doubt that 


Hoed’s S Sarsa- 


parilla 


‘* Last fall I was very 
poorly and could hard- ures 
ly get about the house. eee 

I had a lame back and 

hip. I had no appetite and was very much 
run down. After taking two bottles of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla I was like another 
woman. My lameness left me, my appetite 
returned and I was able to do my work,’’ 
SARAH EwInG, Rileyville, N. J. 


Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable, hand made, 
perfect in proportion and appearance. 








THE Spirit oF PROSELYTISM: A morbid 
appetite for effecting conversions, founded too 
often upon an overweening self-confidence 
and self-love.— William EF. Gladstone. 


Common SEnsE: The old idea was that it is 
a sense back of and common to each of the 
five special senses, where eye, ear, touch, 
smell and taste meet, and what they perceive 
is perceived in a higher way. Thus it is unity 
of our power, and in this distracted age 
nothing is more needed. Itis thus the highest 
degree of sanity which we know has so many 
degrees. It is perfect mental digestion which 
works the raw material of knowledge over 
till it becomes faculty. Itis insight, intuition, 
tact, taste—in a word it is that which makes 
self-made men often successful and sometimes 
great, but it is also at the same time the 
criterion and the finished product of the best 





Where It Belongs. 


There is nothing about a China Cabinet that touches 
your life, your fortune or your sacred honor. So far it 
is unimportant. 

But there is something more on this round ball 
than life or fortune; something else beside honor. 
There is art and beauty, society and pleasure, novelty 
and history, manners and culture. It is among the 
artistic garnishings that make life rich that we find 
the China Cabinet. 

If you are buying a Cabinet take the advice born of 
our many years’ experience. Don’t buy for today; buy 
for the future. Anticipate your growth. 
Cabinet, if it is one of ours, will easily last two decades. 
But if too small you can easily outgrow it in two years. 

The above is one of our late patterns. We supply 


Your China 


education, which is abortive if it doce not it in eight different styles, with glass or paneled back, glass or wooden shelves, and in 


tend to produce it. This is my idea of true 
culture. It is the unit of focalization by 
which the old farm life brought men so close 
to fact and nature; the simple Puritan creed, 
which had such moral effectiveness because 


it spoke to the will more than to the intellect; 
the town meeting, which cultivated state- 48 CANAL STREET, 


mahogany or oak. Will you not see it? 





PAINE’S ‘FURNITURE CO., 


NEAR UNION R. R. } 


BOSTON. 


STATION, 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The strike at New Bedford and lockout 
at Fall River strike most people as events 
very incongruous with the general rise in 
the tide of industrial activity. It is very clear 
that with large stocks of goods on hand and 
prices so low as to preclude the idea of profit 
there must be a reduction of the cost of pro- 
duction or a shut-down. But it will not be 
forgotten that for months these mills have 
been producing far beyond their sales or dis- 
tributions, and the present accumulations of 
goods have been willfully made in the face 
of inevitable trouble as a result. The mill 
managers will not be held altogether blame- 
less for bringing about these conditions. 

That the working people should suffer a re- 
duction of wages is exceedingly unfortunate, 
in a broad way of viewing the matter, for un- 
til this problem of wages and the consequent 
purchasing power of the masses is determined 
there can be no wholly satisfactory trade re- 
vival. 

With few sensations developed, the better 
outlook for trade has been maintained and 
realized. The banks are finding more employ- 
ment for their funds. Merchants in all quar- 
ters are making more paper an+, therefore, 
are doing more business. Jobbers and whole- 
salers report a material increase in the amount 
of their sales. Prices of commodities hold 
well. The railroad earnings tell the story of 
a larger volume of business. In the aggregate 
returns, as reported by the Chronicle of New 
York, the decreases have finally given way to 
gains. Thus, for the first week of July the 
decrease was thirty-two per cent., the second 
week it was twenty-six per cent., the third 
week twelve per cent., the fourth week four 
per cent.; the first week in August it was two 
per cent., while for the second week of August 
there was actually a small gain of 0.25 per 
cent. The progression here shown is of a 
most satisfactory character. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


The Harvard Memorial Biographies, con- 
taining the lives of those whose names are on 
yonder tablets, always stand on the shelf at 
my right hand, next to my Bible, that in any 
hour of discouragement I may dip into them 
and catch some of their noble resolve. Par- 
don the personal word, but I want to make 
you realize how Harvard has shed her blood 
for the country. ‘‘They served their own 
generation by the will of God; and fell on 
sleep, and were laid unto their fathers.’’— 
Bishop Lawrence. 

A man of high power, a boss, came into my 
office one day and made a complaint in regard 
to an employé holding a subordinate place in 
the territory where he was a boss. I investi- 
gated the complaint, coming from so distin- 
guished and powerful a source, and fcuund it 
was untrue. I wrote him a letter and said: 
““T have investigated this complaint and find 
you have been misinformed, and therefore I 
cannot remove this employé.’’ Then I re- 
ceived a letter from him, stating that a man 
who was absolutely essential to his political 
power and strength wanted that place and he 
had got to have it, and be wanted me to re- 
move the man and appoint him. I wrote back 
to him that the appointments on the New 
York Central Road were never made for such 
reasons. Then he came to see me. I had 
known him all my life, and he talked to me 
with great contidence, and he said: ‘“‘ Look 
here, Chauncey, you are responsible for this 
road, you are responsible for its prosperity. 
You know mighty well that if its taxes in- 
crease to an undue extent and its expenses 
are thus enormously increased, the directors 
may want to know why, and the thing may 
come home to you and you may lose your 
place. Now I think too much of you to put 
you in that peril and therefore I have come 
to tell you the truth, because I am going to 
have thet place for my friend.” He left the 
office, and I went right into the next room 
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to the meeting of our executive committee of 
our board of directors, Mr. Vanderbilt presid- 
ing. I told the conversation exactly as it 
occurred, and I said: ‘‘ Gentlemen, this act of 
ours will cost the New York Central Railroad 
$100,000, that is all, if that man carries our 
his threat, and I think he will. This man 
has been twenty years in the service and is 
getting seventy dollars a month.’’ The vote 
was unanimous to let him stay.—Hon. Chaun- 
cey Depew. 


It is well to remember that to a self-respeci- 





ing working man there is nothing more irr-- | 
tating than that he should have favors on thy | 


ground of charity, and also to remember that 
the same man expects and demands justice, 
and while Democracy reigns will have it.— 
Bishop Lawrence. 





SEE IT 1F You Can.—The china cabinet shown 
on another page by Paine’s Furniture Company is 
worthy of a more extended notice than we can give 
it here. In the absence of adequate space in which 
to explain its merits, we can only urge our readers 
to read the description given in another column and 
see this cabinet without fail. 





Not a Patent Medicine. 
Formula on Every Bottle. 


Phosphorized 


Cerebro-Spinant, 
Freligh’s Tonic, 


For the 


Brain& Nerves. 


Endorsed and prescribed in the 
last ten years by over 

40,000 Physicians. 

Ask your family physician 
about it. He is our best testi- 
monial, For sale by all the 
principal druggists. 

ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, 
orsend your address for descrip- 
tive pamphlet, 

‘«*How to Get Free Sample.”’ 


I. O. Woodruff & Co 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 








Financial. 


HAVE YOU FARMS 


Or other Real Estate in the West 
which you desire to Sell? 

This Association can ny them. 
The problem solved by the new application 
of an old principle. Every Investur can 
unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate 
under the new plan, which is equal in 

importance to a great modern invention. 

Prospectus free on application to the 
ATLAS BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 

wrence, Kansas. 








PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


” GUARANTEED. 


By Bonds deposited with a Trustee. 
Sums of 100 and upwards received. 
BUFFALO SAVINGS AND Loan ASS'N, 
133 E. Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


GEORGE W ADSWORTH, Pres. JOSIAH JEW ETT, Treas. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


At price that will net purchaser 


8 Per Cent Interest. 


Particulars on ——- Can obtain 6 to 7 per cent. 

interest on gilt e 

property can wan Any bank in the city. 
AAS . E. WATSON, Gen'l Southern Agts. Guar- 

antors Liability Indemnity Co., 37 South Pryor Street, 

Atlanta, Ga. 


ANNUITY BONDS 


Afford advantages to investors not obtainable else- 
where. For descriptive matter and farther information 
address B. @. Carpenter, 256 Broadway, N.Y. 





Address 
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Light for 
Street and 
Driveway. 


The S. G. & L. Co. Tusucar 
GLoseE StrrREET-LAMP is the 
best made. Equal to the best 
gas-light. Will not blow out, 
smoke, or freeze. Can be set by 
wick-regulator to burn from 4 to 
16 hours. Is cheap, yet perfect. 
Burns 4 hours for 1 cent. 







Sl ae eee re a 


Buy it of your dealer. He has it, or 
can get it for you if you insist. 
Send for our catalogue. 
STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 
Parrett. racuse, ] N. Y. Chicago: 25 Lake hee : 


3 CHEAP 
EXCURSIONS 


STE 


NonTH 


4 
if 





TO THE 


West and Northwest 


Sept. 11, Sept. 25, and Oct. 9, 1894. 





For particulars apply to Ticket Agents; or circu- 
lars giving rates and detailed information will be 
mailed free upon application to W. A. THRALL, 
G. P. & T. A., Chicago & North-Western Railway, 
| CHICAGO, ILL. 


Where (0 G0 this Summer 


The Direct Line to MANITOU and 
PIKE’S PEAK is 


The Great 
Rock Island 
Route 


Ticket takes you through Denver, going or 
returning, at the same price, or take 
the direct Manitou line. (See map.) 


THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING CAR SYSTEM. | 














| Chicago to Denver Kansas City to Denver 
“ ** Colo. Spr’gs | St. Louis } 
** Pueblo New Orleans‘* he 








RE 
Ate ve "Ca Go 
"Oe, Va, 






Orme 
ee ty 


NEw ORLEANS 


by is the train. Leaves Chicago 

Our Big 5 at 10 o’clock every night 
and arrives at Manitou second mornirg. Quick 
trip. Most excellent equipment. Djning Cars, 
Chair Curs, and superb Pullman Sleepers. 

Don't fail to go to top of Pike’s Peak by the Cog 
Rai!road. Wonderful experience. Your Ticket 
Agent can tell you all about it and sell you ticket 
with your Colorado Tourist Ticket, shculd you 
so desire. 





JNO. SEBASTIAN, 
Gen’l Passenger Agent. 


Chicago, May, 1894. 
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SIGNS OF LIFE AMONG THE 
QUAKERS, 


The Friends follow slowly in the wake of 


other Christian bodies in utilizing modern | 


methods of church work. The discussions at 
the Friends’ First Day School Conference, re- 
cently held at Chappaqua, N.Y., show the 
new spirit of aggressive life. The schools are 
growing and are reaching out for new methods 
and new material to work upon. The use of 
the denominational publications was urged 
upon the schools and the formation of small 
circulating libraries upon the yearly meetings. 
More than one speaker urged a better defini- 
tion of Friendly doctrine as a means of win- 
ning new adherents. As one of the speakers 
said: “‘ The movement toward starting first 
day schools was a defensive one from the 
start. They checked what was the commence- 
ment of a rapid decline in the numbers of the 
society, but we have now arrived at the point 
where we must change from a passive, defen- 
sive position and become an active, aggressive 
force 1n building up the denomination and 
propagating its views and testimonies, and to 
do this there must be positive, direct teach- 
ing.” The wind of the time blows into every 
corner and stirs men with its new life. We 
shall heartily welcome a new and authorita- 
tive statement of Friendly doctrine and watch 
with kindly interest the new activity of life 
among the yearly meetings. Modern Quaker- 
ism is strongest upon the ethical side, and in 
that respect is worthy of the careful study of 
the churches. The new Quaker propagandism 
is certain to be as unlike as possible that 
which, by its intrusive excesses, made it im- 
possible for the Puritans and Quakers of early 
Massachusetts to live together peaceably. We 
shall be glad if its influence for peace and 
righteousness can be widely felt in our mod- 


ern life. 
sangha gn 


RELIABLE STATISTIOS OF THE 
DEPRESSION. 


The annual statistical report on manufactur- 
ing in Massachusetts for 1895 has just been is- 
sued by the bureau of labor. The following 
figures, based on reports from 4,397 establish- 
ments, tell their own story: 


Decrease 
er 


1892, 1893. Cent. 

Capital invested, #439, 015, vy 444,480,277 71.2% 
Stock used, 476,554,375 445,991,905 7.32 
Goods made, 639 137,402 587,443,550 5.10 

Persons employed: 
Average number, 306,203 293,169 — 
Smallest number, 267,168 222,379 — 
Greatest number, 344,004 $45,528 -—- 
Excess of greatest over 

smallest, 76,836 123,018 - 
Paid in wages, #137,972,501 127,286,397 7.75 
Average yearly earn- 

ings, 450.59 434.17 3.64 
Average number days 

in operation, 297.3 277.36 * 6.87 


* Increase. 


PonpD’s EXTRACT FOR PAIN, constant cures rec- 
ommend it. Beware of imitations for dealers’ 
profit. 














‘‘They told me 
that this was 
‘just as good’ 


be | 
| eg 
Loe” oe 


Velveteen 
Skirt Binding 


and just look at it! I'll never 
again be deceived into buying ah 
inferior binding, and have to re- 
place it so soon.” 
Look for **S. H. & M."’ First Quality 
on the label of evry bolt. 





as the 
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“7 “HERE is but one way in the world to be 
sure of having the best paint, and that is to use only a well- 
established brand of strictly pure white lead, pure linseed 


oil, and pure colors.* 
The following brands are 
are always absolutely 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


“ ANCHOR” (Cincinnati). 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsburgh). 


“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

‘“‘ BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). 
« BRADLEY ” (New York). 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
“COLLIER " (St. Louis). 
‘CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 
‘“*DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh). 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 

“ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). 


*If you want colored paint, tint any of the above strictly pure 
leads with National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of Strictly 
they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a combination of 
perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 

Send us a postal card and get our book on paints and culor-card, free. 


NATIONAL 


Pure White Lead the desired shade; 


Boston Brench, 
Congress and IJ’urchase dtreets, Boston 


standard “Old Dutch” process, and 
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“ JEWETT ” (New York). 
**KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 

** JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO." (Phila.) 
** MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

** MISSOURI” (St. Louis). 

‘*RED SEAL” (St. Louis). 

**SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 

‘“* SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 

** SOUTHERN "’ (St. Louis and Chicago). 
‘*ULSTER "” (New York). 

*“*‘UNION ” (New York). 





I.EAD CO., New York. 





Corticelli 
Crochet Silk. 


The special features of 
this Silk are, Fast Col- 
ors and High Lustre, 
It is used not only 
for Crocheting, but 
for Knitting and 








Needlework. The 
brand Corticelli is 


good 









quality 
wherever found. 
This reputation 
has been obtain- 


_'Making. 
= — wise buyer wi'l 
= = consider this fact. 
Awarded the Gold Medal and Special Diploma of Honor 
at the California International Ex position,1s94. **Flor- 
ence Home Needlework” tor 1894 is now ready 
Subjects: Corticelli Darning, 22 new designs; Knitting, 
Crochet and Correct Colors for Flowers, embroidered 
with Corticelli Wash Silk, Send 6c, mentioning year, 
and we will mail you the book, 96 pages, 90 illustrations. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass, 





W; L. DOUCLAS 


OE.3 NO SQUEAKING 
ie WCORDOVAN, 


45: 30 FINE CALFB.KANGARO 
$ 3.89 POLICE, 3 Sotes. 


WORK 
$22 ea FI OHENS 


*2.9178 # BovsSoHo0 SHOES. 
LADIES: 


s280%2. ee} 7s 
$3: Best DONGOL, | 
SEND FOR eile 
W-L-DOUGLAS, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 

Yoe cau cave money by wearing the 

W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 

Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this gradeof shoes in the world, and guarantee the:r 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you azainst high prices and 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities 
We havethem sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 














z “Why | ? 
Look Like This 


Dent’s Tootuache Cum 


Srops TooTwacne Instant. 
Guananteco) 

Dow t Jazz lurtations. All dealers, 
or send 15c to 

SWELL AFFAIR. 6.6. DENT & CO., DETROIT. 














$2, 75 Buys our $9 Natural Finish Baby C. 


complete with piated steel wheels, 







|, aod one “nei ¥ thandle. Made pps 

. pained or 37 ® % years. bhi; 
on dayy tral trial. PREIGHT PAID; no money required ip 
sdvance. 75,11) in use. hat Ege the olde and best known 


iY 
les published. 


OXFORD ati C0., 340 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Il 


™ CALIFORNIA 
ALL POINTS WEST. 





Admission 


| Sent, postpaid, for 3 cts. 


| 


Personally Conducted 


HXxXCURSIONS 


Write for Particulars, 


JUDNO: DSON&C 0., 227 Washington St. Boston 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, rest, change or recreation, 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sun 
posse. and promenade on the 100f; suites of rooms with 
yaths. Dry, tonic air, Saratoga waters, Lawn Tennis, 
Croquet, ete. Massage, Electricity. All baths and re 
ns appliances. New Furbieb and Russian Baths. 


Send for illustrated c:reul 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 


BY THE 





The curative agent is Pure Oxygen taken into the 
system from the Atmosphere by the action of the 
instrument. 

NO CuST FOR OXYGEN. 


The supply is inexhaustibie and always at hand. As 
a Safe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 
HAS NO FQUAL 
and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence 
with wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies. 
Asa cure of disease 
IT HAS NEVE BEEN APPRUACHED 
by any other method, either respecting the severity 
of disease curable, or the speed, certainty and perma 
nence of the cure. 
Since the introduction of this treatment into New 
England, June, 1489, upwards of 
SIX THOUSAND PERSONS 


have proved the value of this 
acute and chronic 


in these States only, 
treatment in all forms of disease, 
None need fail of great benefit. 
Send for free Circular containing Testimonials from 
many well-known Clergymen,. Physicians, Professors, 
and a host of intelligent users of the Electropoise, who 
commend it for benefits persoually received. 


Address, 
- A. BOSWORTH, 
Room 18, No. 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Sass. 
Tl > rhe committee appointed by 
1€ the Natioval Council to pre- 
yy , pare a new Form of Admis- 
N E W sion bave reported, and their 
ss Form of Admission is now 
. printed ip convenient form 
Form of ori 


as an % pp. leaflet, No. 
the Congregationalist Leaflet 
series. 


10 copies, 25ets. ; 16 copies, $2.0 


Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon ™. 
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Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices 18 twenty-five cents.) 





PEABODY-—CLOUGH—In Cambridge, Aug. 16, by Rev. 
Isaac J. Lansing, Rev. Henry Peabody of Trinidad, 
Col., and Emily Stickney Clough of Cambridge. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 











COBURN—In Newton, Aug. 26, Hon. Nathan P. Coburn, 
aged 77 yrs. Among his large benefactions were 
$100,000 toward the Eliot Church, of which he was a 
prominent member, and $50,000 for the library of Col- 
orado College. 

DAVENPORT-—In Brooklyn, N.Y., Aug. 24, Amzi B. 
Davenport, one of the founders of Plymouth Church. 

ROGERS—In Kenosha, Wis., Aug. 12, Mamie Harris, 
wife of Rev. Charles H. Rogers. 

SHIELDS—In Englewood, IIl., Aug. 20, from accidental 
drowning, Clyde Harold Shields, aged 20 yrs., 11 mos. 





MRS. MARY ANN DAY. 

Mrs. Day, wife of Mr. Robert L. Day, who is so widely 
known in business and religious circles, died in Fram- 
ingham, Mass., July 21. She was a native of Newton, a 
daughter of Joseph W. and Mary (Whitmore) Goddard. 
Her grandfather on her mother’s side was Jonathan 
Wins Whitmore and Ler grandmother’s maiden name 
was Mary Rogers. The latter is still remembered by 
some now living as an aged widow of sweet and saintly 
spirit, ministered to by dear ones most tenderly in her 
own bome in Newton, and yreatly beloved by children, 
grandebildren, great-grandchildren and a large circle 
of friends. She bore the name and was a lineal de- 
scendant of John Rogers, who “ was the first martyr of 
all the blessed company that suffered in Queen Mary’s 
time at the fire.”” Dr. Jonathan Homer of the First 
Church, Newton, used to say that Mrs. Day belonged to 
the eleventh generation of the descendants of that 
great martyr. During the first year after her marriage 
she resided in Boston, and during that time came under 
the wonderfully instructive and quickening ministry of 
Rev. Austin Phelps, afterwards the distinguished pro- 
fessor at Andover, a religious privilege for which she 
was grateful through all her subsequent life. After 
this she resided in Newton until 1875, when her family 
removed to Framingham. 

She confessed Uhrist by uniting with the First Church 
in Newton a little before she was ten years of age. For 
more than sixty-two years out of the seventy-two anda 
half years of ber life she was confessedly and thank- 
fully a follower of Christ. The grave elders were sur- 
prised that one so young should ask for admission to 
thechurch. She must, however, have fully commended 
herself to them by the known genuineness and sweet- 
ness of her Christian character, for they opened the 
way for her admission at once. She had two sisters and 
one brother. One of her sisters died inchildhood. The 
other, Margaret, died at the age of twenty-seven, a 
member of Eliot Church. It has been said of Mrs. Day 
that she was a Christian from her birth. Did this sim- 
ple and real piety so early manifested come by way of 
Goa’s everlasting covenant with believing parents and 
their seed after them? Why not? It certainly dwelt 
richiy, first, in her ———— ancestor, in her grand- 
mother Mary and then in her own mother Mary. John 
Rogers, writing in his dungeon and in the night to his 
friends, only a few days before he suffered, and telling 
them of his ardent desire to be found faithful to Christ 
to the end, penned these words: *‘ For this I most heart- 
ily, and at this present, with weeping tears most in- 
stantly and earnestiy desire and beseech you all to 
ray; and also,’it I die, to be good to my poor and most 
1onest wife, being a poor stranger,and all my little 
souls, hers and iny children.”” And when they were 
about to take him out to the stake a sheriff apparently 
took pleasure in saying, “I will never pray tor thee.” 
** But I will pray for you,” rejoined Rogers. It is some- 
thing to have an ancestor of such profound piety and 
of such a sweet Christian spirit. It does not seem un- 
natural that a descendant of his, of even the eleventh 
generation, should early manifest a deep and pure love 
to God and a strong faith in the Lord Jesus, and through 
all her life rare gentleness and sweetness of spirit; also 
great tenderness of affection for each member of her 
own family, for all her kindred and friends and un- 
affected kindness for everybody; nur that she should 
exhibit great strength as well as beauty of Christian 
character. Certainly nove could have been long in the 
presence of Mrs. Day without becoming sensible of the 
influence upon them of these traits of her character. 
There was kindness and comfort in the very tones of 
her voice. Her words and sentiments, her ways and 
movemeuts, uveonsciously to herself, disclosed the 
gentleness, graciousness and lovingness of her heart, 
and plainly indicated that it was her happiness to be a 
help and blessing to others. And when she came to 
times of trouble and bereavement, and the waves of 
great sorrows beat against her, she was still serene 
and self-controlled, as unshaken as a great rock in a 
raginy sea. If at such times her pastor went to her, 
hoping to speak to her some words of comfort, he soon 
found that she was in no need of comfort from him— 
that the great Comforter had been there before him; 
that God had already spoken to her in such revelations 
and promises as had filled her soul with the very peace 
and restfulness of heaveu. At such times she seemed 
to have a reserve of personal strength coming from a 
source more than human and which could never be ex- 
hausted. Sometimes one is spoken of as ready for 
heaven, yet readiness for that blessed world can be 
attained through bare repentance and forgiveness. 
But she seemed through grace perfected for heaven. 
She passed suddenly from her earthly to her heavenly 
home. It was a translation, God’s mercy was in this, 
and it seemed a fitting way for her to go, 

On the morning of Monday following her death a 
xoodly company of her kindred and friends gathered in 
her late home in Framingham. There was a holy still- 
ness in the atmospbhere of the house, a sweet sacred- 
ness, also, as if the dwelling had become the vestibule 
of heaven. We could not weep. We were too pro- 
foundly aware of her blessedness for that. Her pastor, 
Rev. Frederick E. Emrich, D. D., conducted the service. 
A former pastor also took part. Comforting Scriptures 
were read. Sweet hymns were sung and a few words 
were spoken. In the afternoon the family and a few 
friends in carriages followed the dear form of this now 
sainted wife and mother to the beautiful cemetery in 
Newton. A goodly number of Newton people, most of 
whom had been lifelong friends of Mire Day, had 
already gathered at the grave. There was a brief burial 
service under the clear skies of that warm summer 
afternoon, and then the beloved form .was gently com- 
mitted, dust to dust, and earth to earth, in the blessed 
assurance that He who raised up the Lord Jesus will 
also raise her up by His own power. “ Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord.” 

JOSHUA W. WELLMAN. 
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CARPETS. 





Joel Goldthwait & Co. 


Are now ready to show a very fine stock for the Fall 
furnishings, consisting of AXMINSTERS, WILTONS, 
BRUSSELS, VELVETS, TAPESTRIES, KIDDERMIN. 
STERS, and INGRAINS of all grades, both Foreign and 
Domestic. We show a large line of specialties which 
cannot be found elsewhere. 


163 to 169 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Near Cornhill, 


BOSTON. 


MAGEE RANGES AND HEATERS 


were awarded the Gold Medal and the Special Diploma at the last three Exhibitions 
of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, where shown. 
No other makers of Stoves or Farnaces ever reccived such Continued Endorsement. 


Also HIGHEST Award and 5 MEDALS at the World’s Fair, Chicago. 




















The Magee Grand is the best range, in every particular, that has ever been produced. 


The Magee “Boston Heater’ Furnace, for heating with WARM AIR ONLY, 
or in COMBINATION wih HOT WATER, is everywhere deservedly popular. 
GUARANTEED to give perfect sati:faction in every particular if properly arranged and used. 


MAY WE SEND YOU A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR WITH REFERENCES—LETTERS FROM USERS ? 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 22 watee'sr.'vew Yorn: sé Lax St., Cricaco. 








RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. TWO COLD MEDALS. 
“Siweeee WEIR STOVE CO., Taunter, Mass. 
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pearance 
speaks 
} louder than 
words, She 
doesn’t use 
Pearline. 
She’s worn 
% out with 
ae hard © 
work. Household drudgery, 
you can see, has told upon her. 
Possibly youare a woman who 
is going the same way. Now 
these are days when such 
things needn’t be, for most wo- 
men. Labor savers are all 
around you, and, for woman's 
work, Pearline heads the list. 
Take advantage of the hints 
of science. They are broad 
enough to the bright, and they 
help the lowest kind of work 
as well as the highest. In 
every sort of washing and 


cleaning, let Pearline help you. 
Beware of imitations. 428 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 

















MINCE MEAT 
Two large pies are made from each 
package of None-Such Mince Meat. 
For sale by all grocers. Be sure 
and get the None-Such. 

MERRELL-SOULE CoO., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 














HC 


HOW The old plan of cook- 


‘TO ing fruit preparatory 


CAN to placing it in jars 


robs it of all vitality 


FRUIT HM = and delicacy of flavor. 


The NEW COLD PROCESS known as 


FRUIT PRESERVALINE 


obviates all this and keeps the fruit fresh and 
| firm in its natural state. For Preserving Jams, 
4 
















Jellies, Marmalades, Pickles, Catsups, Cider, 
etc.,it stands without an equal. Simple, taste- 
less, harmless, cheap. Mold and fermentation 
are unknown where it is used. 

SAMPLE BOX-—enough for 15 Gallons— 
sent by mail on receipt of 50 CEN . 
PRESERVALINE MFG. CO., 10 Cedar St., 


Agents Wanted. New York. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION Is 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 
CATIONALIST. 
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Notices and Societies. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 

See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
church and individuat wants, etc. 





NOTICES. 


THE Friday morning prayer meetings at the rooms of 
the Woman’s Board of Missions wi'l be resumed Sept. 
7, at 11 o’elock, as usual. 


NORTH DAKOTA GENERAL ASSOCIATION, Valley 
City, Sept. 25-27. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon 8. Ward, Treasurer; Charies E. 
Swett. Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
a 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2, Con- 
gregational House. Miss Elien Carruth, Treasurer; 
Miss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chineze. Boston office, 21 Con- 
gregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 
Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of.the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
«Ty.—Chureh and Personnes Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by Coilege and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892,and Year- 
Kook, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rey. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. FORM OF A BEQUEST. 1 bequeath to the 
“ Trustees of the National CVouncil of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate chartered 
under the laws ef the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest}, to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, as 
provided in the resolution of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States at its session 
held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 22 A Congre- 
vational House, Boston. REV. CHARLES B,. RICK, Sec- 
retary. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
csember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
vecessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA 8. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustaim its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York, 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday Schoo! Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars,” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. | Beacon Street, Koom 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 





CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 


Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


supplies. stated supplies and candidates. Address Rev. | 





Hoop’s COMPLETELY CURES.—“ I was feeling very 
miserable. My food would distress me and my 
head was dizzy and I felt sick all over. I had to lie 
down two or three times before [ could do my morn- 
ing work. I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
after using two or three bottles my health is per- 
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A GREAT SUFFERER 
—FROM— 


Liver Complaint 


Cured by the Use of 


AYER’S PILLS 


“For several 0 

years, I was a 

FQ greatsuffererfrom 9 
_ ° 


%G liver complaint, 
y pe’. 


) 


G 


which caused se- 
vere pains under 
the right side, 
from under the 
right shoulder- 
blade, sallowness 
of the skin, low- 
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N\ 
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spiritedness, and cramp in the stomach, 
Iam pleased to be able to state that I 


| 


plaints by the use of Ayer’s Pills. I 
find them, also, to be an elegant after-din- 
uer pill.””"—Mrs. M. A. STEAD, Muncy, Pa, 


AYER’S PILLS 


Received Highest Awards 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 
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ADAMSON’S 


BOTANIC 


COUGH 
BALSAM, 


CURES 


COUGHS, Colds, 
Asthma, Hay Fever, 
AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION. 
Regular Sizes, 350. and 75c. 


More than 25 years ago it was introduced ¢ 
, throu zhout New, England as a remedy for 
» Coughs, Colds and Pulmonary Complaints. It ¢ 
» has constantly won its way into public favor, ¢ 
until now it is the universal decision that 
» ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is the ¢ 
, Best em for Curing Coughs, Colds, 4 
» Asthma, and all Lung Troubles, 

Made only by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 

New York, and Augusta, Me. 
For sale by all the best druggists. 
Trial Size, 10 Cents. 
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fect. I have no aches or pains and do my work for 
four in the family and do not get tired.”” Mrs. 8S. D. 
Brock, 24 Orange Street, Chelsea, Mass. Hood’s | 


pills cure all liver ills. | 
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Are out of the question when tortured and 
disfigured with Eczema and other itching, 
burning, and irritating skin and scalp dis- 
eases. A Single Application of the 
CUTICURA REMEDIES will afford 
instant relief, permit rest and sleep, and 
point to a speedy and permanent cure. 
Sold throughout the world. Price, Curicura, 
50c. ; SoaP, 25c.; ResoLveNT, $1. Potter Drue 
anpD CHem. Corpr., Sole Proprietors, Boston, 
Aa‘ How to Cure Baby’s Skin Diseases,” free, 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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Unadulterated 
ym Nourishment 
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See eeeeuaae 
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An experience of over thirty years has enabled us to 
produce in a small compass a food of the highest 
possible nutritive value, suited to the needs of the 
weakest, as well as the voungest stomachs. 

All detrimental elements have been eliminated, and 


FOK CLOTHES. 


Vee PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN’TL 


4 
4 
é 
in every process the most extreme care is exercised. 
The result is a product of just those ingredients known 
to give health and strength to the weak, young or old. 
é We believe that the above statements are indorsed 
$ oA every reader or physician who has given KIDGE’S 
OOD a practical test 

We invite correspondence from any one interested. 
2 Ridge’s Food is sold in cans, 4 sizes—35c., 65c., 
@ $1.25, $1.75. If not sold by your druggist write 
¢ WOOLRICH & CO., Sole Manufacturers, PALMER, MASS. 
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Survival of 


the Fittest. 


DEMAND POND'sS FOR j 

ALL IMITATIONS. Hotels in New York City change hands fre- 
Rheumatism quently. Strange faces, new management and 
Chilblains new methods seem to take away from them 
Sore Throat the comfortable, homelike atmosphere to which 
Hoarseness the traveler has become accustomed. Here 
Toothache and there, however, there are successfyp estab- 
Earache lishments which continue to hold their own 
Lameness under the same management. 
Soreness 
Wounds ... THE St. Denis... 


Fac-simiceor Bruises ? : 
BOTTLE WITH Catarrh is a hotel of this character, and under the di- 


BUFF WRAPPER. 
Burns rection of its old-time proprietor, William 
Colds Taylor, continues one of the most pleasant 

lj g Piles and and attractive hotels in the City. 
ALL PAIN It is located corner of Broadway and Elev- 
enth Street, directly opposite Grace Church, 


5 in the center of the City. The Broadway 
Cable Cars pass the door, affording quick tran- 
sit either up or down town. For families as 


well as business, men it is most convenient. 


Accommodations are ample for a large num- 
ber of guests, and the service prompt and un- 
obtrusive. The menu is most elaborate, both 


IT WILL CURE. in American and French cookery. In season 


and out of season there is nothing wanting to 
tempt or satisfy the most exacting epicure or 
accomplished don vivant. 

















